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SHERE ALLTIS DEFIANCE. 


THe fears expressed by us last week seem 
likely to be speedily realised. The peremptory 
demand made by the Vicéroy of India, in con- 
junction, of course, with the Home Government, 
that the Ameer of Afghanistan should receive 
Sir Neville Obamberiain with an imposing 
military retinue, an dismiss from Oabul the 
Russian envoy who | ad been recretly sent to 
thet capital, has been definitely refused. No 
answer having been received to the claim of our 
Indian Government, a portion of the British 
mission was sent forward from Peshawur and 
was stopped at the mouth of the Khyber Pass 
by the Ameer’s offloers, acting apparently on 
fall instructions from their master, who an- 
nounced that their further progress would be 
resisted by force. Thereupon the members of 
the Embassy retired as they came, and we are 
told by the Oaloutta norrespondent of the Times, 
who is evidently the mouthpiece of the Viceroy’s 
Government in the case, that the question at 
issue at once travels out of the domain of 
provincial into that of Imperial considerations, 
and those of the very highest magnitude.“ 

The same writer recently spoke of Lord 
Lytton as specially gifted with broad, states- 
manlike views, the result, partly, of the most 
vigilant and profound study, partly of the 
application of great natural intellectual capacity 
to the close cultivation of political science and 
the highest order of statecraft. This 
was not perhaps intended as flattery, but must 
be supposed to reflect the genuine conviction of 
the writer. To us, in the light of recent events, 
it reads like a bitter satire. On what does the 
Indian Viceroy’s statesmanship in the present 
case consist? Simply that, with ludicrous 
short-sightedness, he has fallen into a Russian 
trap. The manifest object of the mission sent 
to Cabul by the Czar, was to annoy, if not to 
provoke, the masters of India—to retaliate for 
the despatch of Indian native troops to Malta 
for the purpose, if the occasion arose, of taking 
sides against Russia. The St. Petersburg 
Government had evidently hoped by this 
stroke of policy to show England that 
her reliance upon the unbounded resources of 
her Eastern Empire was unstable, and her 
fancied security in the possession of that great 
country an illusion. Lord Lytton and 
his principals at home who, of course, control 
his movements, have more than fulfilled 
Russian expectations. Their sagacity is shown 
by catching at the bait, and eagerly swallowing 
it! What the Ozar wishes they should do, 
that they have done, without apparently leaving 
themselves a loophole of retreat. They might 
have shown a “‘ masterly inactivity,” by taking 
no notice of the Russian Embassy to Oabul, 


and with the consciousness of reserved strength, 
have left Shere Ali and General Abramoff to put 
their heads together as much as they pleased, 
well aware that all their intrigues would 
be unavailing to bring an army through 


855 the desolate wastes and difficult defiles of 


the Hindoo-Kosh strong and effective enough 
to threaten our Indian Empire. It needs 
no military knowledge to predict that no 
force, however large, which might be gathered 
at Cabul, could reach the frontier of the Pun- 
jaub without falling an easy prey to a nume- 
rous, well-appointed, and well-fed army, which 
would be ready to out them off as they emerged 
from the passes. 

So far as we are able to form a conclusion, 
this scheme of an imposing mission to OCabul is 
the most reckless and stupendous of the many 
political blunders which have been witnessed 
during the last three years of Eastern mistakes. 
Assuming that the Russians are our bitter foes, 
we are at the present moment laying our- 
selves out to make pott for them— 
wasting our resources for nought, undertaking 
an expedition which must prove abortive, 
preparing for a conquest which, if successful, 
must be barren of results. The Indian Govern- 
ment—that is, of course, the British Govern- 
ment—may spend millions of money and lavish 
the blood of their troops, but Afghanistan, if con- 
quered, cannot be held, and Russia can remain 
an idle but not uninterested spectator of our 
bootless and costly expedition. Possibly— 
may we not say probably —a proper repre- 
sentation at St. Petersburg would, under the 
altered condition of affairs, have brought about 
a withdrawal of the Russian envoy. A breach 
of faith such as Russia has committed by send- 
ing an embassy to Shere Ali, however venial it 
may be regarded in time of war, could not be 
upheld in time of peace. The responsibility for 
this violation of a distinct engagement rested 
upon the Ozar, and might justly have been 
fastened on him. We have chosen to throw it 
upon his Afghan dupe, whom Russia may, if 
so minded, covertly support; or, on the other 
hand, may leave in the lurch with the full 
conviction that she herself can get no harm, 
and that British power, by dashing itself 
against the barren mountains of Afghanistan, 
will only exhaust iteelf. And this miserable 
policy is held up to the gaze of the 
British people as the highest achievement 
of British statesmansbip! Our rulers, with 
open eyes and in pursuit of an Imperialist 
phantom, courted the hamiliation which the 
barbarous fanatic of Oabul has inflicted on 
them, and the inglorious resulte which must 
inevitably follow a campaign against such 
despicable foes. 

Under any circumstances, Lord Beaconsfield 
and his instrument, Lord Lytton, have paved 
the way for a Russian triumph. Prince Gort- 
schakoff has effectually turned the tables on our 
scheming Prime Minister. Hagland, according 
to the fantastic policy of our Government, was 
to raise an impassable barrier against Russian 
aggression in Asia Minor. In a few weeks the 
scene has entirely changed, and we are nervously 
preparing to defend our Eastern Empire on 
the northern frontier against the Russian 
Chancellor's oatspaw. Heads I win, tails you 
lose, may in this case be his motto. An 
Afghan war,” as the Pall Mall Gazette justly 
remarks, ‘' will certainly cost Englund a large 
sum of money. It will probably cost her some 
considerable number of lives. It will teud to 
concentrate the attention of the Government ou 
the remoter East, and so tempt them to forget 
or postpone any active prosecution—if they have 


ever dreamed of such a thing—of their profeased 
designs in Asia Minor, Russia has nothing to 
lose by sitting still—as a Government—while 
we are pouring troops through the Khyber Pass. 

Supposing that we bring the Ameer to terms at 

once, she may regret that she pulled at the pear 
a little before it was ripe, but she will feel that 

the recollection of another defeat will not make 

the Afghans more friendly to England. It the war 

proves a long one, she will have time to make 
up her mind as to what she shall do, and the 
opportunity, perhaps, of profiting by something 
that the chapter of accidents may have in store 
for her. The Afghans may prove as little 
amenable to an English occupation as the 
Bosnians have shown themselves to an Austrian 
occupation. They may continue to give us 
trouble long after the avowed resistance of the 
Ameer has ceased. At all events, an English 
invasion of Afghanistan will give the Russien 
agents abundance of opportunities both for 
ascertaining the temper of our Indian subjects, 
and of the semi-independent princes partioularly 

and of making that temper what they would 
like to see it. An Afghan war can hardly fail 
to be a time of great excitement in India 
Whatever there is of discontent or of native 
ambition will be stimulated by hopes of a pos- 
sible disaster to the English armies, There is no 
need, therefore, for Russia to pat herself any 
more forward than she has done already. The 
ball bas been set rolling, and she has now only 
to wait and see how much damage it will do 
before it stops. 

If the vital interests of our Eastern Empire 
—which has been the pretext for the wrong- 
headed policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Oabinet 
throughout the late orisis— were st stake, the 
course now being taken would be at least in- 
telligible. But the result of the challenge we 
have thrown down to the fanatical ruler of 
Afghanistan is, as we have indicated, well-nigh 
certain. It is fraught with diffloulty and peril, 
and, unless Russia curbs the fanaticism of Shere 
Ali, must involve this country—for protests are 
now unavailing—in a real, inglorious, and 
perheps a disastrous war, the evils of which 
are, as Lord Oarnarvon says, less serious than 
the prospect of conquering and holding—or 
even of conquering and again evacuating—so 
worthless and unmanageable a territory as the 
arid regions of Afghanistan, with ite freebooting 
population. Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy, 
which was a mixture of imposture and theatrical 
display, now threatens to end in a fiasco which 
can yield us no advantage, and may seriously 
impair the prestige of the British name. 


DEPRESSED TRADE. 


For a period of more than four years grave 
and increasing complaints have been heard of 
the depressed condition of nearly every branch 
of commerce and industry. This applies not 
alone to England, but to Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, and in a still larger degree to the 
United States. So far as concerns the latter 
country it is not too much to say that in some 
departments of trade, and notably in that of 
coal and iron, the depression has been far 
greater than with ourselves. This is in spite of 
the heavy protective duties, some of which are 
absolutely probibitory. We might say that it 
is in no small measure the result of thie narrow 
policy. But it is evident that a great tidal 
wave of adverse circumstances has spread more 
or less over the entire commercial world, 
and that much loss and suffering have been 
induced. A few months ago it was thought that 
a turn had occurred in the tide, and that re- 
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newed prosperity was not far distant. The hope 
proved to be illusory, and it must be admitted 
with regret that the present outlook is dim and 
uppromising. From all quarters of the country 
we bear of large works carried on at a loss, ouly 
as an alternative to yet greater loss that would 
be incurred from the deterioration of costly 
machinery and plant by actual stoppage. 
In the great staple industries of wool and 
cotton, stocks are accumulating, because 
a remunerative sale cannot be found. A 
worsted spinner told us only last week that 
the result of six months’ working of two very 
large mills is an actual loss of 3,500/., after 
allowing for the value of his stock at the pre- 
sent low rates. An engideering firm in the 
North, where 1,800 men are usually employed, 
can now find work only for 100. Another great 
company, in the same trade, paid a dividend 
last year at the cost of exhausting the reserve 
fund, and will not be able to declare any divi- 
dend this year. In the Furness district, one- 
third of the furnaces are out of blast; while 
in Cleveland not one-half of the farnaces are at 
work. The great cotton districts of Lancashire 
and the adjoiniug counties are partially para- 
lysed, excepting only certain special and sub- 
ordinate products; and this notwithstanding 
the prolonged and costly strike during the 
summer against the ten per cent. reduction in 
wages. Many particulars might be cited in 
proof, if this were needful. Unhappily, all 
sections of the community exemplify the proof 
in their own circumstances. The trading classes 
bear a uniform testimony, and wonder in a 
vague fashion when and how the existing state 
of things will end. Those of them who deal in 
articles of mere adornment and luxury find tt eir 
customers falling away with startling unavi- 
mity. The professional classes also experience 
in a marked and unpleasant degree the results 
of the trade depression; while legions of mere 
clerks seek in vuin for an occupation that will 
yield them only a bare subsistence. 

All this is very painful, and the more so 
because no immediate relief is apparent. As to 
the causes and the remedies, opinions are divided 
and antagonistic. The era of commercial pros- 
perity, which ended for England with the year 
1873, was marked also by a feverish speculation 
that might even be termed gambling. Mon, 
and women too, made haste to be rich; some- 
times without considering whether the methods 
used were either wise, or safe, or upright. Of 
the innumerable limited companies started 
during the excitement ofa gain that was largely 
fallacious, many Were for impossible or absurd 
purposes, and came to a speedy end after having 
dissipated the money of credulous shareholders. 
Enormous sums of money were also sunk in 
foreign loans, which proved to be in many cases 
a bottomless pit. Then ensued a period of 
reaction and of partial panic. Those who had 
money to invest were afraid to incur unknown 
rieks, and could not discriminate between safe 
and unsound enterprises. Mach capital was 
locked up in unproductive works, the number 
of which had increased far beyond the actual 
demand, on account of large profits made in 
similar undertakings. Then come the prolonged 
and paioful disquietude caused by complications 
in European politics, with the uncertainty that 
existed for many months as to whether or not 
England would be émbroiled in the strife. This 
alone was sufficient to cripple and fetter our 
trade; for no mercantile ventures can with 
prudence be made abroad while peace and war 
tremble in the balances. Added to all this, 
Eogland bas witnessed during the last two or 
three years a number of collisions between 
capital and labour, two of which—the masons’ 
strike in London, and the cotton strike in Lan- 
cashire—ended most disastrously for the indus- 
trial classes. It is not for us to say that they 
are wholly to blame, or that strikes are never 
to be justified. Wise and practical men, how- 
ever, will pause and ponder long before they 
commit themselves to such à method of war- 
fare, the results of which are always painful, 
not only to the vanquished, but in a measure 
to the victors. We cannot here pronouncé upon 
the merits of the dispute as to whether trade 
has been driven away by the action of the ope- 


ratives, or as to whether foreign competition is 
a real danger, as some confidently allege. 
Perbaps the data have not yet been found for 
arriving at @ safe condlusion du these poiiita, 
and on some others that are perpetually arisibg 
between employer on the one hand, and the 
employed on the other. In any case we prefer 
to deal with the whole subject on broader 
grounds, irrespective of personal, or party, or 
class considerations. Of late years there has 
been a growth of expenditure quite d spro- 
portionate to the increase of incomes. As with 
our national exchequer, 80 is it to a large 
extent with business, domestic, and social outlay. 
Numbers are living altogether beyond their 
méans. Young persons often went to begin 
life where their parents are about to leave off. 
They set out in a style which they cannot hope 
to maintain, unless what is termed a stroke of 
luck befalls them. Among the trading and 
mercantile classes many are engaged in the 
hopeless task of stretching their income so as to 
cover their outlay. Mrs. Grundy is still omni- 
potent, and thousands of deluded votaries worship 
and perish at hershrine. There has been for years 
past an eruption of extravagance and reckless- 
ness, causing a wearisome struggle, and ending 
in an ultimate collapse to the victims of a falee 
standard of respectability. Nor have our 
working classes escaped the contagion. There 
are bright and honourable exceptions, but io 
very many instances good wages, easily earned, 
were profusely and carelessly spent; the amount 
of self-imposed taxation being enormous, as 
Mr. Smiles aud the late Mr. Dudley Baxter 
have conclusively demonstrated. 

But it is far from out desire to make re- 
criminative charges as between different sec- 
tions of the community, the whole of whom 
should be regarded as essential parts of one 
vast whole, having mutual interests and com- 
mon duties. It behoves us all to inquire how 
far we are amenable to the charge of wasteful- 
néss, or indolence, of neglect; for in the 
broadest sense of the phrase it is true that 
4*no man liveth to himself.“ One thing 
appears certuin, and it demands grave consi- 
deration. The number of mere distributors, 
who, of course, are at the same time con- 
Sumers, has enormously increased during the 
last twenty years, and in a degree far beyond 
the actual requirements of the country. There 
must be merchants, shopkeepers, clerks, assis- 
tants, and all the intermediaries to commerce, 
or its wheels could not move; but no elaborate 
arguments are needed to show that we are 
vastly overdone with persons of this class, who 
are, after all, only parts of a huge system of 
parcels delivery. In London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, and all our lurge cities there must be at 
this moment a small army of persons living by 
their wits, and, like Mr. Micawber, waitiug for 
whatever may turn up. It is melancholy to 
observe in every suburb of the metropolis how 
shops spring up like mushrooms, to be ténanted 
for a brief space by sanguine adventurers who 
speedily lose their little all, and perchance swell 
the array of bankrupts. It is equally melan- 
choly to know that an advertisement for a mere 
clerk at a pound a week will bring huadreds of 
applications in a few hours, and that for subordi- 
nate official positions there are crowds of eager 
aspirants. If a self-denying ordinance could be 
passed in every family, that for the next five or 
ten years none of its members wotld become 
clerks or tradesmen, it might be of great advan- 
tage to the country. At present it is 
overweighted with persons who do not 
add one farthing in value to the tom- 
modities they sell or distribute, although 
the actual prices are vastly increased 
to all consumers. Moreover, there are no 
openings for such in our colonies or in the 
United States, where handicraft and a little 
capital, combined with energy, perseverance, 
and honesty, are sure to get on, while mere 
clerks and storekeepers and similar ‘loafers ” 
would starve. We have no faith in any of the 
modern panadeas, propounded dodtrinaires 
like Mr. John Morley, who would lessen pro- 
duotion; or like the futile efforts to keep wages 
to a minimum standard in the presence of a 
crowded labour market waiting to be employed. 


— — 


No artificial rules will avail, and no theories 
we have yet heard Will meet the exigency. If 
everg man would sweep béfore his own door- 
Way, the path would be kept clean. 


—— 


CHUROH CONGRESS QUARRELS. 


Or the many special gatherings—religious, 
scientific, and social—for which the autumn is 
now distinguished, there is, as a rule, only one 
which is not looked forward to with composure, 
if not with absolute complacency, by those who 
are specially interested in the objects which 
they have in view. The exception is the Church 
Congress, which from the first has occasioned 
a difference of opinion among Churchmen, and 
has now become the subject of an annual 
wrangle, lasting through the greater part of the 
year, and growing more and more heated and 
dangerous. 

The questions at issue between the disputants 
are partly chronic in their nature, and arise 
partly out of the circumstances of each Con- 
gress; and, to add to the complications which 
previously existed, the Evangelical party is so 
divided in opinion as to the propriety and ex- 
pediency of attending the Congresses, under 
any circumstances, that the Record, the organ 
of the party, is obliged to take refuge under a 
flag of neutrality. Oanon Ryle has, of course, 
his tract on the subject, with the characteristic 
title Sball we go?” and, as he answers 
the question in the affirmative, he is 
patted on the back by the Church Times, as 
being highly educated, clever, and sensible ; 
whilé thé thejority Of tho party to which he 
belongs are characterised by ‘‘ ignorance, dul- 
ness, aud sliggishness, and, in fact, comprise 
five-siztths of the dunces” to be found among 
the Anglican clergy. Of course, Canon Ryle is 
not left unanswered, and so there has sprung 
up, what the Rock res ie ss as ‘‘ Anti-Oongress 
Literature.” The Rev. J. A. Walkers No!“ 
hurls at the erring Canon, and thore who think 
with him, eun’‘ry pas ges of Scripture, to 
Which he gives a modern application; condemus 
the joint sowing of evangelical truth and 
snoerdotal error, and urges faithful servants of 
Christ not to associate themselves with the 
promoters of silly superstitions and devices to 
entrap unstable souls.” 

Mr. Douglas, the author of Is it expe- 
dient?“ is a clergyman of Sheffield, where the 
approaching Conference is to be held, and from 
him we learn that a majority of the Sheffield 
clergy at first disapproved of the Congress being 
held there, but afterwards submitted to the 
pressure put upon them to waive their objec- 
tions. Mr. Douglas himself has become convinced 
of the mischievous results of these Congresses 
from having himself attended them, and 
his indictment is as elaborate as it is eevere. 
He thinks that they have been a great adver- 
tising medium for ritualistic opinions,” of 
which they are a powerful bulwark—that by 
recognising law-breakers and their champions 
they become parties to their disloyalty—that 
the whole idea of doing any church work in 
common with Ritualists and their sponsors is 
chimerical, and, finally, ‘‘ these Congresses go 
to cause the downfall of England's Church.“ 
He also insists that nothing is more foreign 
to the Congress than robust, healthy, and 
purifying discussion,” and that its aim seems 
to be union based on concession and compro- 
mise, even of what we regard as vital and 
essential truth.” 

All this, and more of the like kind, relates to 
Charch Congresses in general ; but the arrange- 
ments for the Sheffield Congress have added fuel 
to the pre-existing fire. We last week quoted 
from the Rock a bitter diatribe based upon the 
subjects to be dealt with; the article pointing to, 
among other things, the fact that ‘* the subjects 
ate all Church subjects.“ Not once, even by 
accident, does the word Obrist occur in the 
programme. And the Rock is equally dis- 
pleased with many of the selected paper writers 
and speakers, whose antecedents and charac- 
téristics are described with a freedom with 
which we are familiar in our contemporary’s 
dolutuns. 

The ‘outcry in the Ritualistic camp is directed, 
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not against Church Congresses in general, but 
against the programme for the coming Con- 
gress. They do not object to the attendance of 
Evangelicals, but, on the contrary, encourage 
it—according to the Rock, that they may en- 
trap and seduce them. But it is quite another 
thing to let the Evangelicals have the upper 
hand, and, according to the Church Review, 
there has been a nefarious plot to pack the 
Congress with Churchmen of a low type. 
The Rock’s Sheffield correspondent admits tbat 
„the Rev. Dawson Oampbell is beating the 
Evangelical drum with almost superhuman 
energy,” and that the Church Association are 
trying to muster all the E's they can” ; while 
the Necoru finds pleasuro in the fact that, of 
eighty-nine readers of papers and speakers, 
forty-one are Evangelical.” This, with the 
further fact that a secret cabal has been 
formed, for excluding from all official participa- 
tion in a great gathering representing the whole 
English Church those priests whose names a 
scurrilous penny paper has chosen to gibbet as 
members of certain religious societies founded 
by High Churchmen,” the Church Review 
declares to be ‘‘ something more than mon- 
strous.“ It is a matter that really must not 
be passed over in silence,“ and the Review 
avows a wish to stir the blood of as 
many, and especially of as many laymen, 
as possible to make the matter the subject of 
searching questioning and scathing comment 
during the sitting of the Congress.“ It also 
declares that, to secure the adhesion of sulky 
Evangelicals, a bargain has been made,” and 
the Congress Committee ‘‘ has insulted us and 
simply hocussed the ultra-Evangelicels” ; and 
indignantly asks, ‘‘Is this Sheffield Congress 
affair likely to do anything to restore a kindly, 
confidential feeling between estranged High- 
Ohurchmen and their superiors? ” 


We should think certainly not, and that if, as 
the Record once stated, every Church Congress 
sits, as it were, on a barrel of gunpowder, there 
is, this time at least, a danger of an explosion 
which may sacrifice the reputation for good 
behaviour which was acquired at the Croydon 
meeting. But whether such a catastroph® 
happens or not, few will doubt that these violent 
altercations bring discredit on the Church of 
England and are injurious to the interests of 
religion. We say nothing about the possible 
consequences—immediate or remote—to the 
Establishment; but, looking at the whole 
matter from the Christian standpoint, we may 
ask, Is not this a lamentable spectacle which is 
presented to the un-Christian masses; who see 
bodies of religious men, belonging to the same 
community, professing belief in the same creeds, 
and also professing to have common aims, 
arrayed against each other in a spirit of ran- 
corous hostility happily not to be found else- 
where in English public life ? 

There is another question which may, and 
ought to be, put to those who are engaged in 
these ever-recurring ecclesiastical quarrels. 
If they thus distrust and hate, or despise, each 
other, and regard each other’s principles and 
proceedings as unsound and perilous, how can 
they reconcile it to their consciences that 
they mutually sustain each other, by upholding 
an institution which affords equal support to 
all? More especially may we ask clergymen 
who hold the strong views expressed by Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Douglas, how union with 
Ritualists and Rationalists once a year at a 
Church Congress can be so objectionable, and 
yet union with them all the year round, as 
fellow members of the same Church, can be de- 
fensible ? The Church Times, noticing this weak 
point in their position, says fairly enough :— 

We could better understand Mr. Walker's own 
policy of abstention and its grounds, if he were a Non- 
conformist invited to take part in a Church Congress, 
but how it can be worse to meet High Church clergy- 
men in such a place, than at a visitation, where they 
are ov the same official footing as himself, we do not 
quite see, nor yet bow Mr, Walker can consent to 
minister in a church which forces him to style hiwself 
a priest, to give thanks fur the regeneration of all 
children in baptism, to administer the Holy Communion 
to none but such as kueel, to refuse a dear Dissenting 
brother permission to officiate in his church, and to 
tolerate the existence of auricular confession, nay, which 
bids him urge its use on certain occasious. If he can 


swallow all this even with a wry face, it is not very much 
to rub shoulders once a year with people who like it, 


The string of texts quoted by Mr. Douglas, 
which denounce union between the upholders of 
truth and the teachers of error, if applicable to 
Church Congresses, are also equally applicable 
to the coalition which is involved in member- 
ship and support of the Church Establishment. 
The countenance which Evangelicals may give 
to the other, and, as they think, mistaken sections 
of the Church, by uniting with them at Church 
Congresses, is nothing in comparison with the 
countenance afforded to them by helping to 
maintain a national institution which gives 
them a secure position , invests them with great 
authority and influence, and places at their 
disposal large pecuniary resources. Yet these 
most evangelical of Evangelicals swallow the 
camel, while they strain at the gnat. They 
join hands in the work of Church 
defence” with the very men whom they 
denounce as traitors to the cause of 
Protestantism, and as leading the nation 
in the downward paths of error and super- 
stition. They, at the same time, treat as 
enemies Protestant Dissenters, with whom, doo- 
trinally, they are in substantial agreement. The 
inconsistency is obvious to every one but them- 
selves, and the consequences are equally evident. 
They lose ground year by year, and their 
passionate protests only serve to indicate a con- 
sciousness that they are carrying on a struggle 
which becomes desperate because of their want of 
fidelity to the principles of which they profess 
to be ardent champions. 


M. GAMBETTA’S PROGRAMME. 


THE recent appearances of M. Gambetta on 
the platform is a sign that the long-continued 
political truce which has lasted over the Exhibi- 
tion is drawing to a close. It is probable that 
the prolonged lull in the strife of parties in 
France has had a sedative, and, therefore, as 
things are, a beneficial effect. It has given time 
for the steady growth of that sober Conservative 
feeling which can estimate present blessings, 
and wait with patience for the advent of others. 
Such a patriotic frame of mind is essential to 
the consolidation of Republican institutions in 
the midst of its enemies, and will act as a 
ballast to French opinion when the Senate has 
to be renewed, and in the more critical crisis 
of the subsequent Presidential election. Our 
neighbours are enjoying that political ease 
which is only possible in the absence of domestic 
disquietude—that complacency which springs 
from the consciousness that in their Universal 
Exhibition they have extorted the admiration of 
Europe, and have drawn unexpected hosts of 
visitors to their charming capital. Many 
months of brilliant success for their great indus- 
trial show will probably give a general stimulus 
to the trade of the country, and deepen the 
attachment to a Republic under whose wgis the 
Exhibition has been. 

M. Gambetta has been received in the 
southern towns of France with profound respect 
and almost royal honours. In the addresses he 
has been delivering, the fervid Liberal leader 
has on the whole adapted himeelf to the pre- 
valent tone. He enforces those lessons of 
patience, circumspection, and moderation to 
which the public are ready to lend an atten- 
tive ear. The patriotism which breathes in 
his speeches is elevated, comprehensive, and 
magnanimous. Disdaining all personal refe- 
rences, though as a political pilot he might 
reasonably claim to be clothed with official re- 
sponsibilities, he can the more easily demand— 
and he does so, perhaps with too much emphasis 
—that self-abnegation shall be the rule of con- 
duct on the part of those who serve the Re- 
public. He refuses to credit the rumours of 
the possible retirement of Marshal MacMahon 
should the Republicans secure a majority in the 
Senate at the coming elections, when oue-third 
of that body will have to be renewed. Patriot- 


ism, he says, will forbid the President from 


abandoning his position before his term of 
office expires ; but, if otherwise, a successor will 
be found on the very day of the vacancy—a remark 
which implies that M. Gambetta is not himself 
a candidate for that honour. There may be 
some hidden reason for his brusque and not 


disrespectful reference to the Marshal, or it 
may be only the natural irritation of an all- 
powerful and competent statesman that has 
been ostracised from office by the head of the 
State, who may possibly prefer resignation to 
the acceptance of M. Gambetta as bis chief 
adviser. 

The Radical leader discusses the future with 
the freedom of a politician who is untrammelled 
by the responsibilities of office, and who does 
much to form that public opinion of which the 
Executive of the day must take acoount. His 
programme, however just and reasonable, 
will no doubt somewhat embarrass a timid 
Minister like M. Dufaure, and tend to 
weaken the authority of the Government asa 
whole. Thue when M. Gambetta declares 
against the conversion of the Five per Cent. 
Rentes, it is held to be fatal to the 
favourite project of M. Léon Say, the 
Minister of Finance. The time has come, 
he says, when the Republic must become 
a reality, and when reactionary officials must 
be weeded out, until France ‘‘ no longer suffers 
under the contradiction of a Government de- 
manded by all except ite servants.” He is in 
favour of the principle of the irremoveability of 
judges, though he would have the magistracy 
purged of the members who, ‘‘ bequeathed by a 
defunct Government,” are adverse to the new 
order of things, or at least require them loyally 
to accept Republican institutions. It is, how- 
ever, M. Gambetta’s declarations relative to the 
army aud the church that will excite most 
interest on this side the Channel, and have the 
most important bearing on the future welfare of 
France. 

In military matters, to which he gives great 
prominence, M. Gambetta swims with the 
stream. He is, or professes to be, as eager as 
was M. Thiers that France should have a great 
army, and as careless as that statesman of the 
burdens it will impose on the population. His 
theory is that military reform and reorganisation 
have gone far to transform the defensive force of 
the country, which is no longer in danger of 
being made an instrument of oppression. As the 
army had become national in its composition, 
there must be no exemption of privileged classes 
from serving in it. Apparently the Liberal 
leader has no thought of using it for aggres- 
sive purposes, and he does nothing to foster 
the spirit of revenge. He is, indeed, credited 
with a desire to enter into closer relations with 
Germany, with a view to keep in check the 
Clerical party, which is, and must be, the irre- 
concilable foe of a Republic founded on Consti- 
tutional freedom. M. Gambetta cherishes the 
idea that an army organised on a national and 
Democratic basis will be the safeguard of the 
Republic against Monarchical and Imperialist 
intriguers. Here, we venture to think, is the 
fatal blunder of the popular Republican leader. 
A huge military force, however composed, will 
sooner or later need employment. Whatever 
safeguards may be devised, it will remain true 
to its professional instincts; and it would be 
folly to suppose that the enormous fighting 
instrument which the Government and Legisla- 
ture of France are perfecting will long be 
allowed to rust. They are calling into exis- 
tence a Frankenstein. When the strain of sup- 
porting it becomes—as soon it must—intoler- 
able, it will either turn against ite creators, or 
have to be turned to account by them, or be par- 
tially disban ed. This seems to be the black 
cloud which overshadows the future of France 
—the unknown quantity which will derange, 
if not frustrate, the reforming projects of her 
statesmen. It is a weapon which an aristocracy 
with prejudices adverse to Republican institu- 
tions will ever be striving to grasp, and will 
probably in the end master. 

While the French Radical leader draws many 
favourable auguries for the future, he does not 
disguise his rooted aversion to clericalism, 
which ‘‘ endeavours to filtrate into everything 
—into the army and the magistracy,” and 
which has this peculiarity—that ‘‘ whenever 
the fortune or the country is falling, Jesuitism 
rises.” That is, in his view, the real social 
peril of France. Ultramontanism gives its 
allegiance to a power outside the common- 
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wealth, and obeys the orders of the Vatican in 
preference to its duties to the State. It is for 
the State to assert and defend its prerogatives, 
and to curtail the privileges of this ecclesias- 
tical imperium in imperio. In this matter 
there is no room for compromise. M. Gam- 
betta’s views on the subject are thus 
courageously set forth :— 

Indulgences must be abolished. Privil form half 
the power of these men, They live on public credulity 
alone. Les, every one must be subject to the common 
law. Obligatory service must be made a reality. Voca- 
tions must only be allowed after the first of all voca- 
tions—that of serving the Fatherlard-— bas been 
fulfilled. As to public instruction, it must be the 


— solicitude of your legislators, senators, 
eputies, and public servants. It is their duty to 


make the people of France the most cultivated and 
best educated of all peoples. To attain this result, 
again, the enterprises of clericalism must be thwarted. 
The reasoning power of our children must be exer- 
cise ; only healthy and safe notions must be deposited 
in their minds, in order to accelerate the progress of 
the public mind. Give them notions of our public 
law, teach them their duties as citizens, make them 
not literate but sensible and patriotic men. Both sexes 
must participate in this progress, so that the women 
may not remain foreign either to oar principles or our 
ideas. Their spirits must be united if their bearts are 
to be brought together. Professional, or rather 
industrial, schools must be mul!iplied to give culture of 
the miod with skill of the hand. By this alone the 
solution of many problems vould be aided. Secondary 
education should be placed under the direction of the 
State. We onght not to allow our history to be misre- 
presented in the schools, You know the new breach 
which the enemies of the State have opened in higher 
education. The University, whatever its imperfections, 
ws still the refuge of the modern spirit. The distribu- 


tion of degrees, which was taken f it b 
must be restored to it. — ons 


In throwing down once more the gauntlet to 
the Ultramontanes, which means the Roman 
Catholic Church of France, M. Gambetta pro- 
bably feels that he will be sustained by his 
countrymen, or else a good deal of what he says 
may be only in the nature of a warning. It 
would be far less easy to make clerical students 
liable to the conscription—on the plea that 
the first of all vocations is that of serving the 
Fatherland ’—than gradually to withdraw edu- 
cation from ecclesiastical control. The mere 
suggestion of obliging clerical students to fulfil 
the duties of citizenship has elicited an order 
from the Vatican requiring the French bishops 
to defend their rights, or what the Liberal orator 
describes as their special privileges. M. Gam- 
betta cannot be ignorant of the immense power 
and resources of the Church he thus openly 
challenges. He knows that it is thoroughly 
organised, full of resources, and almost ubi- 
quitous. There is not a town or village that 
does not feel clericalism to be either an incubus 
or @ pervasive force; and the 125,000 priests 
whose active services are at the command of the 
Vatican in the 50,000 parishes of France con- 
stitute an agency of the most formidable nature. 
Olericalism has secured the sympathivs of the 
mass of the aristocracy from Marshal MacMahon 
downwards, and listens to the commands of the 
Roman Pontiff as the voice of God. With 
daring courage, M. Gambetta recommends the 
Roman Oatholic Church to put its house in 
order. The conflict—if such there is to be 
will be long and arduous. The ecclesiastical 
reformers may reckon upon the support of the 
mass of working men in the great towns, and 
the indifference, if not the sympathy, of the 
peasantry. But it may be otherwise with the 
bulk of the middle classes, the manufacturers, 
and the traders of France. For the present, 
however, the Radical leader has only sketched 
out a programme. To realise it in the future he 
must have at his back an enthusiastic Chamber 
of Deputies, an obedient Senate, and a passive 
army. M. Gambetta sees that so long as the 
Romish Church enjoys supremacy in France 
the Republic is in danger. But the thrusting 
back of that vast ecclesiastical corporation into 
its own proper sphere is a gigantic problem, 
which the present race of Frenchmen, we fear, 
is not prepared to face, which will hardly be 
solved in the present generation, and which 
cannot be realised without a tremendous and 
protracted struggle. 

————_—_——— 


_ The death is announced by the latest American 
1 of Mrs. Her the authoress of ‘‘ Step- 
eavenward,” and other popular Sunday- 
school library books, which were favourab y 
received in Britain as well as in the United States. 
She was aged fifty-five, and she purchased a summer 
residence at Dorset with her literary earnings. 


HOLIDAY SKETCHES. 


THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 

It is said that Scotland has had fewer visitors 
than usual during the recent holiday season ; the 
reason assigned being that the Paris Exhibition has 
greatly promoted touring on the Continent. If so, 
it is a pity; seeing that everybody in Scotland 
declares that the summer there has been the finest 
known for a whole generation. Think of that, ye 
tourists whose remembrance of the beauties of 
Scottish scenery is associated with persistently 
weeping skies and mist-covered mountains, to say 
nothing of damp clothing and depressed spirits ! 
And this while storm and rain, or cloud and chilli- 
ness, alternating with hot but fitful sunshine, have 
prevailed in the southern part of the kingdom 
When business instead of pleasure has taken me to 
Scotland in October and November, I have seen 
harvesting going on there, long after every sheaf in 
England has been safely stacked, and have wondered 
whether corn was ever fully ripened, and got in 
in good condition in the far north. This year the 
harvest in Scotland has coincided with that of Eog- 
lar d, and, as a result, I should suppose that Scotch 
farmers are rejoicing, if not in superior crops, yet 
in crops housed in the best possible condition. 

Scotland, is, no doubt, being year by year in- 
creasingly visited by English travelling folks ; but 
to the majority of them the greater portion of the 
country is an unknown land. There is a regular 
Scotch round, as there is a regular Swiss round ;” 
and every day you cap compare notes with people 
who have seen Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Stirling, 
the Kyles of Bute, and Lochs Long, Lomond, and 
Katrine ; have walked through the Pass of Killie- 
crankie, halted at Dunkeld aod Blair Athole, and 
paid flying visits to Abbotsford and Melrose, Haw- 
thornden and Roslin. It is a selecter body who 
have delighted in Arran; found out the beauties 
of Oban ; made the trip to Staffa and Iona, and, 
steaming up the Caledonian Canal, have reached 
the far northernly town of Inverness. Now, how- 
ever, the stream is evidently beginning to run 
strongly to the north-western district, with Braemar 
and Balmoral thrown in, by way of a bon bouche. 
The opening of the Dingwall and Skye Railway— 
advertised with such pictorial cleverness at the 
English railway stations—has made Skye easily 
accessible ; while Mr. Black's Princess of Thule 
has sent hundreds to the Hebrides, to see 
for themselves that Lewis scenery which he 
has so skilfully described. Travelling in 
Scotland has received a wonderful impetus during 
the last few years—the result, it may be, in part of 
the Queen's frequent and lengchened visits; but 
to a far greater extent of an improved taste 
and of multiplied facilities of locomotion. Mr. 
Cook, who has done so much to aid the travelling 
public, concludes a Scottish guide-book, issued only 
twelve years ago, with a lament over the udex- 
plored districts” of Sootland, and the obstacles 
placed in his way by Scotch railway companies, 
and with a yearning aspiration to penetrate ‘‘ land 
yet to be possessed.” Mr. Cook must be nearly, if 
not quite, satisfied now—satisfied not merely with 
what he is able to do in Scotland with his own 
travelling coupons, but with the facilities afforded 
by the Scotch railway and steamboat companies and 
coach proprietors. The Scotch railway services of 
the Great Northern, London and North-Western, 
and Midland Railway Companies are not to be sur- 
passed anywhere in the world for speed, punc- 
tuality, and comfort; so that a day's journey 
brings you to what may be called the gate- 
ways of the grandest scenery in Scotland. 
Then, starting from either Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, the tourist has presented to him an 
almost bewildering choice of routes. The Cale- 
donian Railway Company has issued a Tourist 
Guide and Pleasure Parties’ Programme,” which 
contains above A/ty circular tours, accompanied 
with enticing descriptions, and an equally enticing 
map, and is a striking specimen of modern enter- 
prise and painstaking. I know that some old tra- 
vellers have a prejudice against the whole system 
of circular tours and travelling coupons, and—espe- 
cially if not obliged to study economy—prefer to 
make their own routes, and to be free to move 
about day by day at their own sweet wills. That 
plan, no doubt, has its advan but it has its 
drawbacks too. Travellers who ch 
scribed routes will find what the Ame 
their connections ” complete—trains, 
steamers all fitting in more or less conf 
whereas the traveller who supposes hi 
unfettered will every now and then 


has to come to a dead halt for hours, if not for a 
day, because he has necessarily missed the convey- 


ancé needed to carry him further, 


Certainly there is no part of Britain where travel- 
ling by water affords so large an amount of the 
highest enjoyment as in Scotland. Among the 
lakes in Wales and in Ireland, how little is the steam - 
boat available ; while in Scotland many days may 
be spent on the water, amidst scenes of alternate 
beauty and impressiveness, Lochs Lomond, Long, 
and Katrine may be matched by lakes elsewhere ; 
but where else in this kingdom is there a river 
which will vie with the Clyde in attractiveness com- 
bined with travelling facilities? Perhaps the 
greater number of those who visit it are content 
with the Kyles of Bute, or stop short at Ardrishaig ; 
but what a delightful three days’ trip is that which 
you may take by Hutchinson and Co.’s well- 
appointed and well-managed steamers, which run 
from Crinan to Oban, and thence to Fort William, 
and onward through the Caledonian Canal and 
Loch Ness to Inverness! If the weather be fine, 
there is perfect enjoyment, without any sense of 
restraint and fatigue, There is constant change 
and variety—the beauties of sea as well as land ; 
mountains, sometimes bare and savage, and at 
others softly clad in heather, or rich in woodland ; 
islands and lochs, rocks and sweetest verdure—he 
must be strangely insensible to natural beauties 
who has not abiding pleasure in the thought of all 
that he has seen and enjoyed throughout this part 
of his Scottish tour. 


In referring to Scotch steamboats I feel bound to 
sound a note of warning. The Jona steamer, which 
plies on the Clyde, is known, I suppose, to most 
people who visit Scotland, and the trip from 
Greenock to Ardrishaig has delighted multitudes. 
Lately another steamer of the same character—the 
Columba—has been put upon the same route, and 
one of the officers told me that it would take five 
thousand passengers, and that he bad seen four 
thousand on board! I was incredulous; but 
shortly afterwards I read in a Scotch news- 
paper that, on the occasion of some holiday 
in Glasgow, either the Iona or the Columba—I 
forget which—had taken four thousand passengers 
down the Clyde! Ishuddered as I read it; for the 
Princess Alice had just gone down in the Thames, 
and it was impossible not to put the question— what 
if it had been the Clyde, instead of the Thames, 
steamer, which had been struck? There may bea 
great difference in the size and build of the vessels, 
but it cannot be so great as to make it improbable 
that a similar collision with either of these two 
favourite Clyde steamers would be followed by 
results so calamitous, that even the loss of lifein 
the Thames would seem insignifivant. Let the 
Board of Trade, or the authorities in Scotland, look 
to it in time ; for the need of precaution must be as 
great in the northern as in the southern river. 

If the Times Scotch correspondent had not 
lately dilated on the beauties and characteristics of 
Oban, I should be inclined to do so. Oban has 
greatly expanded within the last few years, and it 
evidently has a great future before it. Somebody 
has called it the Charing Cross of the Western 
Highlands ; it being a great central spot for steam- 
boat trips and coach rides. It is from here that 
you excursionise to Sta fla and Iona, to Loch Awe 
and to the Pass of Melfort, and that you take 
steam for Skye, for Stornoway and Gairloch, and it 
is also the halting place on the way to the Caledo- 
nian Canal. The starting and arrival of the 
steamers night and morning make the place all 
alive, and, as it is of necessity a resting-place for 
the night, the hotels are numerous, and, for such a 
place, unusually large and good. But Oban is fast 
rising in repute as a place for more than a night's 
rest. It is situated on a bay, which, as the island 
of Kerrara is opposite and near, is landlocked, and 
is much resorted to by sailing and steam yachts. 
It is also completely surrounded by steep and craggy 
hills, some of them richly wooded, and has beautiful 
views from both the hills above and the roads 
below, and at sunset the appearance of the hills on 
Kerrara, and of the mountaius in the island of Mull 
beyond, is sometimes glorious. Oban is evidently 
in a transition state. At present there is a very poor 
pier ; no bathing machines, and none of the ordinary 
appurtenances of a watering place—save that a 
German band, after playing all day on board one of 
the steamers, enliveus the visitors at one of the 
hotels at night.* But the inevitable iron road is in 


—— 


* I happened to be in Oban on the day of the 
Argyleshire election, and a very amusing and pic- 
turesque affair it was. The place seemed to wish to 

t itself into a state of excitement without 3 

ow. Instead of cabs and carriages, tug boats an 
other steamers brought in the disirict voters, who 
marehed to the poll with bagpipes at their head and 
a crowd of shoeless and stockingless youngsters at their 
heels, They—i.¢., the voters—looked a bard-headed 
and canny lot, not at all likely to be either coerce ty 
landlords, or humbugged by candidates. 
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course of making, and when Oban is connected by 
rail with Dalmally—now reached by a splendid 
coach ride—thoasands will pour into Oban from 
Edinbargh and the eastern side of Scotland, and 
then the Oban of the past will be known no more. 
Notwithstanding the increased facilities for 
travelling to which I have referred, touring in 
Scotland is st present checked by its expensive- 
ness. This is partly occasioned by the length of 
the journeys, and partly by the fact that they must 


often be made by coach ; the coach fares being | 


omewhat high and the accommodation by no means 

liberal The ride from Achnasheen by Loch Maree 
to Gairloch—one of the finest in Scotland—is 
twenty-eight miles, and unless the return journey 
be made by steamer, via Portree, the expense has 
to be repeated. But the hotels are also responsible 
for the cost. The proprietors take advantage of 
the fact that the demand is in excess of the accom- 
modation to exact high charges, and I heard, 
in the case of some hotels, stories of extor- 
tion of a most disoreditable kind. I am 
afraid that Highland hotels are, in some respects, 
deteriorating rather than improving. The fare used 
to be generous and varied, if the charges were quite 
sufficient ; now the charges are higher and the ineals 
meagre and unattractive. Think of being for three 
weeks in the land of grouse and salmon, and but 
seldom seeing either the bird or the fish on the 
hotel table ! 

When time is limited, the pursuit of scenery is so 
absorbing that but few inquiries can be made into 
the condition, social and religious, of the inhabi- 
tants. I, however, could not bat be struck with 
the sparseness of the population in some of these 
Higbland districts, and with the wretchedness of 
the hovels in which many of the people lived. And 
I read statements respecting evictions, for the pur- 
pose of extending sheep-walks and deer forests, 
which were painfully suggestive.* On Sundays, at 
least, it was easy to see what an anomalous institu. 
tion the Establishment in Scotland is. Go to what 
Presbyterian place of worship you might, the wor- 
ship was the same, and very often the preaching 
in the parish kirk was as evangelical and earnest 
as in the churches of the unestablished bodies. 
Why, then, should one be established and the 
others not? was the question which naturally 
suggested itself. But if there were resem- 
blance in other respects, the difference in 
the matter of attendance was great indeed. The 
Free Church minister at Gairloch told me that 
he had a congregation of 900, while the parish 
church was attended by but three families, consist- 
ing of ab ut a dozen persons; yet the former was 
maintained by voluntaryism, and the latter by a 
State-endowment. There were also other places in 
which the parish churches were almost deserted ; 
while the Free and other churches seemed to 
attract nearly all the inhabitants. I saw, too, some 
parish burial-places in a wretched state of neglect, 
and though I cannot speak to the fact myself I saw 
in a Glasgow paper the statement that in a kirk in 
Mull the grass grows as freely as in the church- 
yard, and the minister has to leap over a gap of 
four stairs before he can ‘‘wag his pow in the 


pulpit !” 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS, 


The subject of common talk and of greatest con- 
cern at the present time in the United States is 
the terrible outbreak of yellow fever in the South. 
It is the most alarming and fatal visitation of the 
kind that bas occurred for many years. According 
to the latest accounts the scourge showed decided 
signs of abatement At New Orleans, Memphis, and 
Vicksburg the attacks have been most numerous and 
most deadly. In the first-named place there were 
1,204 new cases and 333 deaths during the first 
week of this month, and at Memphis trenches had 
to be dug for the burial of the dead. A letter from 
that place, dated September 9, says :— 


Tne condition of this city grows more d rate eve 

hour. Of new cases it is — any — to heap 
account. Whole families are stricken down within a 
few hours, and the cal! for purses is greater than can 
be supulied. Yesterday there were about 100 deaths 
and 300 new cases, Tu-day’s mortuary report is the 
largest of any day since the fever appea:ed, the under- 
takers reporting 112 interments, of which tweuty - fur 


* It should be added that in the Highl end-, as well 
as elsewhere, there are many sigus of architectural 
improvement. Invervess seems to have been largely 
rebuilt siuce L jast visited it, and its hotels, shops, and 
villas—to say nothing of its cathedral—are haudsome 
and good, „too, at Oban, Nairn, Forres, and some 
other places, the hotels, churches, and banks arrest 
attention, as marking a new order of things. Even 
ugly and tumbledown Fort William has just bad an 

t court-house erected, and in some of the wretched 
villages I have referred to the new school-house 


com,aratively speaking, au almost palatial look 


= 


were of coloured people. The physicians of the Howard 
corps report 411 new oases of fever fur the past twenty- 
four ho rs. They state that the situation in the city is 
simply frightful. They find more sick than they can 
attend to. In the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tend 
wards, the most thickly settled portions of the city, 
there is not a single drug store open, and great difficulty 
is experienced in getting prescriptions mae up. Camps 
will be formed, and those who expect to receive rations 
must take up their residence there until the city is free 
from fever. 


Generous relief is being sent from all parts of 
the Union. New York has sent 100,000 dols., 
Boston 23 000 dols., Philadelphia 23,000 dols., 
Chicago 29,000 dols., St. Louis 32,000 dols., Cincin- 
nati 15,000 dols., Ko. Volunteers are aleo present- 
ing themselves in considerable numbers to act as 
nurses, doctors, and hospital attendants, notwith- 
standing the certain risks that have to be run. It 
is hoped that as soon as the plague is stayed, 
vigorous measures will be adopted to enforce sani- 
tary regulations, which seem to have been strangely 
overlooked, especially among the coloured people. 


Some of the religious newspapers, and notably 
the Boston Congregationalist, are severely exercised 
by the controversy that has so long waged in the 
Mother Country on the question of conditional im- 
mortality. There have been symptoms in a few 
cases of the theology of New England being 
offended thereby; and in at least two instances 
installation of a minister has been refused by 
local councils, because of alleged unsoundness on 
this point. In several recent numbers of the Con- 
gregationalist the subject has been dealt with in 
trenchant fashion, and the writings of the Rev. 
Edward White in particular have been severely 
criticised, amongst others by the Rev. Dr. H. M. 
Dexter. 

Among the personal items of news which abound 
in American journals, including the numerous 
religious papers, we read that the Rev. Joseph 
Cook lectured, Aug. 27, to avery large audience at 
Orwell, Vt., to aid the neighbouring church at 
Ticonderoga, N.Y., his native place, to pay the 
debt on ite house of worship. Mr. Cook also added 
a handsome donation from his own pocket. He is 
to resume his famous Monday morning lectures in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Nov. 4. Mr. D. L 
Moody's Bible readings at his home in Northfield 
have been so popular this summer that his large 
house has been filled to overflowing. He has now 
gone to Baltimore with his family for the winter. 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has been spending 
his long sammer vacation lecturing in the far West 
and in California. While in San Francisco he was 
“interviewed” by a reporter of the Chronicle of 
that city, and part of the proceedings are thus 
given :— 

„Mou are interested in politics, Mr. Becher“ 

„Jam interested in everything that conceras the 
welfare of the buman race. 

„Ades Graut man, I believe!” 

‘Yes, I am a Grat man- first, middle, and last, I 
always have been a Grant man. I have never swerved 
from tbat faith. I think him to have the very genins 
of common sense When called to power he © the 
mistakes natural toa mau brought up in tbe army. He 
undertook to manage the Goscrument as if it were an 
army. Later i. our history he will be looked back to as 
ove of our greatest men. We never bad a President 
who was not called a scouodre!, ani criticised as imbe- 
cile, corrupt, incompetent, foolish, and everything else, 
but as soon as they went out of office the clawuur all 
died out, Fifty years later they loomed up on the 
horizon as great men, and 3 began to make pil- 
grimages to their tombs. think it will be the same 
way with Graot. I think he will yet be shown to be one 
of the wisest and, on the whole, most sensible Presidents 
we have ever had. 


The great American institution of interviewing 
is not always so successful. Senator Blaine was in 
Chicago on Sept. 1 on his way to Minneapolis, and 
being sought out at his hotel by ove of the irrepres- 
sible tribe of reporters, a brief and unsatisfactory 
colloquy took place : — 

Reporter: I would like to see you. 


— B.aine: I am too tired. I have travelled 1,500 
miles. 

Reporter: When do you speak here 

Me Blaine : I don’t . 

Reporter: How are politics? 

Mr. Blaine: Good night! 


And thus ended the interview. Allied to this per- 
sistent race are the enterprising firms who seek to 
engage celebrated and notorious men—it does not 
much matter which—for lecturing pur poses, so as 
to gratify the morbid craving of the public to see 
anyone whose name happens to be in all tne papers, 
A Lecture Bureau in Boston bas again been angling 
for Mr. Spurgeon, but he writes once more to say 
that he has no intention of visiting America, and 
that if he were to do so, he abhors the idea of lec- 
turing for money. By the way, his personal 
appearance is thus delineated in one of the most 
eminent religious papers :—‘‘ Rev. Chas. H. Spur- 
geon is broad and thick-set ; has heavy beard, brown 
hair, and looks like an English sea-captain. He 
has no pulpit, and when he comes upon the plat- 


form he seems like the sexton arranging the books.” 
Concerning a very celebrated Chicago preacher the 
Advance says: — It is a little curious that Prof. 
Swing in his sermons seems almost always to have 
in miod, not so mach his own andience, as his 
brethren in the ministry at large, who need assi- 
duous lecturing. And indeed this may be true. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely, according to the 
New York Independent, that the old country 
will have a visitation by way of  testi- 
mony from a very different order of people, 
for we read that the Seventh-day Adventists 
are not afraid to undertake big tasks. There are 
less than 20,000 of them, yet they propose to raise 
100,000dols. in two years for missionary work in 
Great Britain.” If this intention is carried out, 
perhaps the Old Country will survive it. 

The tramp nuisance continues, and in some 
districts it is alarmingly on the increase. But at 
Erie, Penn., tramps are sentenced to thirty days’ 
hard labour in the chain gang, aad the law is said 
to work with excellent satisfaction. The Commu- 
nistic and Socialist outbreaks have for the most 
part subsided. In a recent lecture Wendell Phillips 
said that Americans can never become Communistio, 
because three-fifths have something to lose, and the 
other two-fifths expect to have something. Hence 
all the wild and loose talk, half-ribald, half- absurd, 
of men like Kearney must be received with a véry 
liberal discount. Perhaps the best way of treating 
his blatant and braggart speeches is that of the 
Boston Herald, which says,—‘‘ When Kearney is 
President and Botler Seoretery of State, every 
quart pot will bold three pints, working men will 
employ capitalists, each man, woman, and obild 
will have a bushel of money, two and two will be 
five, and water will run uphill all over the 
country.” 


THE AFGHANISTAN QUARREL. 


According to information received on Monday 
Shere Ali, the Ameer of Afghanistan, has refused 
to receive our mission ; he has ted half- 
way through the Khyber Pass; command. 
ing ar ware iatecmes — — Serer that 

e would resolu passage should 
attempt to — The Envoy returned to Pesha- 
wur to report progress to Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
The Times — — R ee = 
practically the mouthpiece t pdian Foreign 
— that our relations with the Ameer 
have now assumed a very critical character. He 
tells us how the Briti-h mission left Peshawar on 
Saturday, and ed as far as Jumrood, a place 
on the actual frontier, — * within British 


Sanday morn vate advices 
f yes says the 


Major Oav 
escorted . 
passage. 


view between the chief and Mejor a vaguari lasted 
three hours, and though the former was warned 
over and one date — tbe 1 de held 
responsible for conduct, he an un- 
flinching determination to resist the p of the 
mission by force. Not the faintest woofs 
doubt is entertained Ge oS ee ve oe 
under full instructions from the Ameer, inasm 

as Mofti Shah and Akhor, two ble officers 
of the Ameer, have been desps from Cabul to 
Ali Masjid within the last few days. Both of these 
officers have been mentioned in news-letters 
as favourably dis towards, aud in 
direct communication with, the Russian 1. 
uire to be noted the first, 


Two important facte 
that this insolent rebaff occurred in pe of the 
two Indian princes attached to the mission, who 


were witnesses of the interview between 
Major Cavagnari and the Ameer’s officer; the 
second is that the Russian Envoy is still residing 
at Cabul, The mission will be now withdrawn, 
and the correspondent evidently cousiders war, in 
the circumstances, inevitable and unavoidable. 
„This uncompromising and morose barbarian” 
must be chastised. The Dai/y News ent 
takes a similarly grave view of the situation, and 
tells essentially the same story of the stoppage of 
our mission by the Ameer’s commander the 
Khyber Pass. 


— 


Richard Wagner's new opera Gdtterddmmerung 
was performed for the first time at Munich last 
Sunday. Thc performance lasted six hours. Six 
hours 

The widow of the late Mr. Charles J. Mathews 
has put, it is said, into the hands of Mr. Charles 
Dickens abuodant material for a life of the famous 
comedian. Ry Ayes my ene mo says the 
Atheneum, for ear an autobiography, 
pre for publication by Mr. Mathews, together 
with notes for the continuation of the same, 
letters, &c, 


„„ 
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Titerauture. 


— 
MODERN FRENCHMEN.* 


It has been said that one of the great aims of 
a true literature should be to mediate between 
classes of society separated by circumstances, 
traditions, and aspirations. If we think of 
some of our own classics, we shall soon be con- 
vinced of the justice of the remark. Dickens, 
for example, revealed to the refined, as it were, 
a new world to enjoy at their right-hand, 
hitherto wholly unrealised, and as far apart 
from active sympathy as a * in the remote 
Pacific. So Lord Macau ay, in his attempt 
to reconcile the dignity of history with the 
treatment of social questions and the develop- 
ment of the lower orders, had something of the 
same object in view, and was remarkably 
successful in it—his keen social interests being 
the one element which tempered in a large 
degree his political partisanship. In « wider 
sense, and to carry out the idea, literature 
should reconcile the differences between nations 
through the faithful representation of those 
elements in which they may find a common 
ideal, With all his faults Victor Hugo has done 
this, as Rousseau, in spite of ail his perversities, 
did it—speaking to man as man, and, by virtue 
of appeals to universal sentiment, effacing so 
far the outstanding lines of separation and 
opposition. 
If we say that Mr. Hamerton has written the 
nt book with something of the same aim, 
it is not to be inferred that we rank him with 
these t reformers; but only that for the 
nonce he would approve himself an inter- 
national interpreter and reconciler. We shall 
have wrongly read this pleasantly-written and 
most attractive volume, if he did not intend by 
it to reprove certain forms of English — 
in reference to French character ot | rench 
ideas. Had he directly said that he purposed to 
cast a stone at English Philistinism, he would 
but have defeated his own purpose, and intro- 
duced a falee note into what is certainly a most 
careful and even artistic series of studies. The 
one objection to the purpose in view is that 
the five men dealt with, though sufficiently 
natural outgrowths of certain circumstances, are 
not really good representative Frenchmen. 
However, Mr. Hamerton has selected his types, 


as he had a — right to do, and he has at 
least clearly indicated his purpose ; and what we 


have to do is faithfully to peruse the book, and 
to profit by ite lesson. 

His five chosen subjects are very varied in 
temperament and tendency. We have, first, 
the self-denying, self-repressing, humble, but 

us, observant, and — botanist and 
traveller, Victor Jacquemont, who to further 
knowledge travelled over a great portion of the 
known world ; then the devoted, saintly, liberal- 
minded, and in one sense unpriestly priest, Henry 
„Whose personal attractions amounted 
almost to fascination, and who drew to him, as 
e Leu simple 1 — „the 
isan, an 0 t Lacordaire; 
* 1 followe Rude, the ant pe with 
energetic, simple character —his re- 
— * his — ond fellow-artists, his 
respect for law, down even to an almost Scotch- 
like regard for the Sabbath, and his 
retreats to that modest country-house on foot 
every Saturday evening from the bustle of the 
brilliant Paris; and by him stands—surely by 
way of contrast—the versatile Ampére; and 
next to him again the painter Reignault. 

It is not saying anything disparaging of the 
rest of the studies chen we say that Mr. 
Hamerton has done well to put Jaoquemont 
first. There is perhaps more romance in the 
mere facts of Rude’s early life; but Jacque- 
mont’s is most marked at once for variety and for 
unity. He was the son of a scholar, who was 
then Director of Public Instruction, and he was 
educated with care. He studied medicine 
more = the idea of r his knowledge 
than with any purpose ever practising ; 
and whilst he was in — — 
experiments an accident injured his eyes. He 
was then led to engage more and more in such 
outdoor studies as agriculture and botany, and 
thus formed a love for travel, and was by-and- 
by commissioned by the Jardin des Plantes to 
go to the far-East to collect knowledge and 
specimens. : 
commission—with what patience, determination, 
and self-denial, and what prizes he gained, Mr. 
Hamerton has told. He traversed the greater 
— of India; he climbed the Himalayas beyond 

he circle at which all vegetation stops; and he 
made his way into China. Mr. Hamerton 


Modern Frenchmen. Five Biographies. 
PHILIP GILBERT HaukRrox, Author off Round 
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How thoroughly he executed his 


gives this little glimpse of such trials and 
suffering as were common to him :— 


Few travellers have bad more of that sustained and 
resolute heroism which steadily pursues ill-rewarded 
labour in spite of adverse conditions. In the Himalayan 
expedition he was more poorly fed than ever, and the 
necessities of mountain-travel have caused such a reduc- 
tion in his few comforts that his camp was little better 
than a bivouac, and he suffered both from cold and 
hunger, as well as the physical strain of hard pedes- 
trianism, yet his scientific labours went on day by day 
and all his hours were occupied. Four times he crossed 
rae at the height of 18,000 teet, and once he pitched 

is tent a thousand feet higher than the summit of 
Mont Blanc. When exhausted by fatigue and ill with 
the change of diet—for the bag of rice was empty, and 
could not be filled 2 at that altitude — he still eu- 
dea voured to climb the snowy slope to the zone where 
all vegetation finally expires. The air was so rarefied 
that he could not walk thirty paces without difficulty of 
breathing and exhaustion. His men so dreaded the toil 
in the snow that they mutinied, By 
words he re-established his authority, and went on like 
the hero of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior,” but with a more 
definite purpose. He had thirty-five porters with him, 
mountaineers, five domestics, and an esccrt of five 
soldiers. Yet few European travellers in India had been 
8) wretchedly fed and lodged, His dioner had been 
boiled rice so long as the rice lasted, a piece of kid, 
insipid and tough, and water from the nearest stream. 
He drank a little brandy at dawn only to warm himself. 
The little tent was very thin, and the cold night-wind 
from the snowy summits filtered through the tissue of 
it, came in gusts and squalls under its rim, and blew 
icily on Jacquemont as he lay on his hard bed without 
a mattrass, This is what he suffered from most—the 
night cold, for his constitution loved the sun like an 
oraoge-tree, and low temperature was to him like 
Dante's frozen hell, so that his nights were miserable, 
though he was rolled like a mummy in fifteen yards of 
thick Thibeten flannel. 


Mr. Hamerton has very — 5 | relieved his 
narrative of Jacquemont’s travels by an analysis 
of his character; and in the following passage 
we have details of some traits which do look at 
first a little un-Frenchlike :— 

Victor Jacquemont was a Stoic, but a genial Stoic. 
Prosper Mérimée, who knew him intimately, said that 
this stoicism wus neither a gift of nature nor an affecta- 
tion in deference to the fashion of the day, but that it 
resulted from reason, and was a conquest of self- 
discipline. The acquisition of this character was, in his 
case, the result of many combats, in each of which the 
victory was on his side, yet cost him dear. His theory 
was that a man ought to exercise himself continually in 
conquering his own desires, and that when he had to 
suffer be ought to find within himself an amount of 
endurance sufficient to meet the suffering. Clesely 
connected with this stern and continual training of the 
will was an unfeigned contempt for luxury, or rather 
for that condition of the human mind in which it 
attaches importance to those minute and multitudinous 
details which in the aggregate make the perfection of 
comfort. Here is a passage in a letter to his brother 
Porphyre which sincerely expresses an unalterable 
conviction :— 

‘The English have habits of opulence and fictitious 
wants witLout number, which would make them in 
evitably wretched in various situations where I shall 
find myself. Ido not say this out of envy—no, it is 
from the bottom of my heart that I despise sach an 
ignoble dependence upon things. I am sure, on the 
contrary, to flod a charm sometimes in the somewhat 
antique and Biblical simplicity of my caravan.” 

Here we have Jacquemont’s view of luxury, “an 
ignoble dependence upon things.” He objects to it 
because he perceives that it is an impediment to free- 
dom, and also to great actions. He did not object to 
those conveniences which are necessary to efficiency, 
He willingly accepted the services which save time, but 
had a contempt for self-iodulgence in all its forms, and 


deeds and 


liked to get rid of cumbersome and useless impedi- 
menta, o lived with a soldierly simplicity, but cheer- 
fully.“ Idinegai'y,” he writes, with a piece of bread and 
cheese ag 


of wine on the corner of my writi 
table. Setting aside all cant of are, I — 
rather not be rich. I believe that in my present oondi- 
tion I have more pathy with meu and things. In 
our unfurnished life, as the English would oall it, their 
is more simplicity, more of truth, and therefore more 
eee What an admirable seat for 

a PP ness to know how to do without things. M érimée 
said that Jacquemont was clearly aware that his scien- 
tific pursuits were not the road to wealth, but that he 
— esteemed money for the liberty it gives; and that 
with his simple tastes aod his contempt for the pleasures 
of vanity, he asked nothing more from Fortune than 
the possibility of leading a philosopher's life. 


The sketch of Perryve is equally delicate and 
tender—tracing this development from his first 
consciousness of a cail to a vocation, through his 


doubts and questionings, till at length he found 
his sphere as . and preacher. e read that 
on the day of his ordination— 


Lacordaire came all the way from Soréze to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony, and, when it had taken place, 
he asked the new priest to hear him in confession, so 
that the great Dominican was the first person Perryve 
met in the confessional. Lacordaire went over his 
whole life, from the age of six to the hour then present, 
It would be difficult to imagine a more iuteresting peni- 
tent, especially to the young * who listened. An 
student of human nature would give much to hear suc 
an autobiography. The contest between faith and intel- 
lect never agitated a more passionately earnest soul. 
Strength of conviction, first on one side, then on the 
other, courage indomitable, ardour of youth, lasting to 
full maturity, enormous power of influencing others, an 
eloquence that had moved Paris and agitated the Vatican, 
fame that bad filled the great Roman Catholic world 
such were a few of the attributes of that remarkable 
being who poured his life’s confession into the inex- 
perienced ear of Henri Perry ve. 


In the course of this study, Mr. Hamerton 


takes occasion, when a suitable opportunity 


offers, directly to deal with some of our . insular 
prejudices ”’ respecting French ideas of duty 

Every English reader must be perfectly familiar with 
the assertion (one of the commonplaces of insular self- 
complacency) that 2 ght for duty, that 
duty is their leading idea, as exemplified in Nelson's 
watchword at Trafalgar, and in Wellington’s conduct 
through life, whereas the French have no conception of 
duty, but only fight for glory: la gloire, as they call it 
in their tongue. Now, | have not theslightest objection 
to English pride in duty, provided it is not accompanied 
by the notion that the word and the thing area British 
monopoly. Devoir means the same thing, I believe, 
and is the older word of the two; seeing that Duty is 
derived from ite past participle. Perryve wrote that 
in the military hospital at Marseilles, many a soldier 
said to him, J'ai fait mon devoir, Monsieur le Curt; 
que la volonté de Dieu soit faite,” and then, he adds, 
** Ce mot de devoir est dans presque toutes les bouches. 
After that, on the same page, he describes the 
departure of reinforcements for the Crimea, with a 
kindly induigence for that French carelessness which 
covers more serious and often profoundly Christian 
thoughts, A voltigeur said to him as he weut on board, 
„What luck, to have a fine sail for nothing!” But 
five minutes afterwards the same man added, in a tone 
of t, earnestness, ‘‘ Chacun A son devoir, Monsieur 
Abbé,” on which Perryve remarks, ‘‘ Toujours ce mot 
austdre et saint!“ 

And to this passage Mr. Hamerton appends 
the following note, which gives it more of the 
interest of direct reference :— 

Mr. Ruskin seems to be under the impression that 
„% devoir”’ isan old French word that hai i fluence in 
the Middle Ages, but has since given place to a modera 
substitute, gloire, with a very different meaning. Mr. 
Samuel Smiles, in his book on “ Character,” contrasts 
the English idea of duty with the French lack of the 
idea. This is one of those pieces of international ill- 
nature which scarcely deserve refutation, but writers of 
influence ought not to perpetuate them. The word 
devoir is quite as much in use as duty. A French 
schoolboy calls his work his devoir, an English school- 
boy calls it his task, lesson, or exercise. As for 
„ gloire” it is seldom use, except in the official mili- 
tary style, which nobody accepts without deductions. 

Rude, the sculptor, the son of a blacksmith, 
who discovered almost by accident his destina- 
tion, and was permitted by his father to study 
art on the very understanding that he was not 
to become an artist, is a different type of man, 
but limned with the same qniet decision and 

aceful art. Nothing could well bring out 

ude’s nobility and greatness better than this 
anecdote :— 

On the death of his friend Roman, the sculptor, who 
had been an Academician, Rude’s friends suggested that 
he ought to offer himself as a candidate for the vacant 
chair. ‘‘I could not bear, he answered, to sit in 
poor Roman's place.” 

We are not surprised to learn that Rude, 
though a close student, was a slow and careful 
worker. Sometimes, however, he produced a 

t work as though in a continuous mood of 
inspiration. Such was his Mercury, which Mr. 
Hamerton thus characterises :— 

I do not know any statue of Mercury, , ancient or 
modern, which will bear comparison wit his for the 
grace and energy of its inspiration. Many of the 
antique Mercuries are heavy and sleepless deities, with 
no life in them, unless it be latent, and amongs: 
modern sculptors there seems to be a general persua- 
sion that any young academy model may be turned into 
a Mercury at a moment’s notice by adorning his head 
with the petasis and his feet with the talaria. Rude's 
Mercu so light and strong at the same time that 

ou feel how swift he must be and how indefatigable ; 

© is ready to start, he needs no urgiog ; his agile form 
is leaving the ground al y; io another instant, 
when the wings are fastened to the springing feet, he 
will flash through space likeasunbeam! Rapidly as 
this statue was executed it presents no appearance of 
haste or insufficient finish. Rude was careful and slow 
in his work generally, but he had the power of working 
with surprisiog rapidity when burried. 

We have no space to go further. It will have 
been seen from these extracts how cunningly 
Mr. Hamerton has taken means to secure 
main object. He paints us a few portraits of 
Frenchmen, and brings out so ably the quiet, 
unexpected traits of caution, courage, self- 
restraint, devotion, humility, reverence, self- 
depreciation, regard for others, genius without 
vanity, and religion alongside of true liberality, 
that we are inclined to say these are not 
Frenchmen, and stand convicted of some lack of 
allowance by the very fact that they are so. 


“THOUGHTS ON THE WAY.’* 


We may be permitted, we daresay, to doubt 
the existence of Mr. J. H. Alexander, B. A.“ 
We say so for the reason that scarcely any bio- 
IN writer now living can equal Mr. 

age in describing personal life, or in elaborate 
analysis of character, and we feel sure that, if 
he had felt himself at liberty to do so, he would 
have presented to us some biographical details 
respecting his friend Mr. Alexander, and have 
given to us a life- study of him, that would have 
well repaid reading. The contents of this work 
are somewhat miscellaneous. We have three 
or four tales which we need not describe except- 
ing to say that they are characterised by a 
peculiarsubtlety both of thought and style. Here 


* Thoughts on the Way. Some Tales within a Tale, 
By the late J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A. With Explana- 
tory Notes by H. A. Pace. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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and there the author reminds of Hawthorne, 
here and there again of Jean Paul, yet there is 
no conscious imitation of these great masters. 
You simply get the same flavour with a diffe- 
rence, just as you do in the Herefordshire 
russet and the American russet. They are to 
be read, not for their incidents, which are 
simple enough, but as studies in art, and he 
who will so read them will find his reward. 
More ambitious to us, but possibly not so to 
the author, are the essays What English 

try owes to Dante” and William Hope,” 
in which latter there are, what will be considered 
to be, some rather heterodox criticisms respect- 
1 * great writers of our own day. 

he eseay on Dante is somewhat discursive 
in its multiplication of comparisons, and it is 
several pages before the real subject of the 
essay is touched. The author considers that, 
while Chaucer, as we all know, owed much to 
Boccacio, he was also greatly indebted to 
Dante. He says, “I venture to assert 
Chaucer would have been in a very 
peculiar sense different from what he 
was, had he not been, in several ways, 
deeply influenced by Dante,” but this opinion 
is not followed up by the proof that we ex- 
pected to find, and indeed, although the critio 
may be right, we imagine that it would be diffi- 
cult to prove it. Nor do we see that there is any 
serious attempt to illustrate Dante’s influence 
upon any other writer, yet the essay, while 
provoking for its zigzag course, contains some 
— maar criticisms upon most of the earlier 

talian poets. 

We turn to William Hope.” He is a bold 
man who attacks the immortale—who reck- 
lessly stones the Olympian gods themselves. 
But who are the immortals, and are the gods 
only sham gods after all? Take Dickens and 
Thackeray, for instance: — 

„But Dickens has some rare merits,” I said, 
returning to that matter with a sense of dissatisfaction. 

„Ves, replied he, he has in a spirit of kindness 
directed society to real life, and led it away from the 
flimsy pasteboard heroes with which, in the generation 
before ours, it was sotaken up. He hasa rare eye for 
the lowly naive in real life; and it is to be regretted 
that in the pressure laid upon bim by his countrymen, 
and the high state after which literary men nowadays 
aspire, he should have done some of his work—dealt with 
some phases of life—in such a light, off-hand manner, 
ew owing to the necessity of writing another book, 
Dickens's soft, genuinely buman, if half-sentimental, 
faith was needed as a buffer against the false fatalism 
of Thackeray, whose ‘ Awful Will’ and ‘Awful Power 
had a very peculiar influence upon society. Dickens's 
gentle touches caine like a whiff of fresh air after that 
fatalistic g voy, Smeg theology, whose main doctrine 
seems to have n, ‘Let us enjoy ourselves in an 
orderly genteel way, since we cannot belp ourselves 
since the Awful Power will have it so. And the special 
merit of Dickens, which indeed includes all the others, 
was that there was always a hint of the need of prsc- 
tical effort; the impulse derived from his books gene- 
soe f being a genuine philanthropic one, much as 
Dickens seems to hate benevolence as it goes in some 
quarters. Yet Dickens is hardly a humorist in the 
higher sense, though he is usually regarded as such.” 


Of course the place in literature of both these 
writers is not yet settled. Our author may 
aid to settle it, and yet we do not think that he 
has touched the real cause of what may be the 
decline of Dickens’s reputation, while, if that of 
Thackeray should rise—as we hold that it will 
—the false fatalism will be esteemed to be an 
extremely small ingredient of his works. There 
is some trenchant criticism respecting the faults 
of Carlyle. Take this, for instance :— 


At basis Carlyle’s nature is critical (this, however, in 
the highest sense), not constructive ; and his reaction 
against philosophy and mysticism bas generated a cer- 
tain materialised way of conceiving things, consonant 
enough perhaps with the English character, but which, 
happily for us and religion, is kept in constant contact 
with stern spiritual realities by the deep impression 
made upon his young earnest II Sootoh 
Calvinism— which too be at once co ly embraces 
and revolts against in the puzzling chess-board of bis 
phraseology. The effect of the fiery intensity which 
comes of this Calvinistic element in lyle is like that 
of the glow of metal at white-heat, looked at through 
some turbid medium—murky peat-reek, for instance ; 
a result which in sumed may perhaps be attributed 
to his German studies. eyes of the onlooker are, 
at all events, simultaueously dazzled and made to smart 
so painfully that for a while he quite loses the power of 
distinct independent vision ; the retina, in fact, is for a 
time dislocated. 

It would indeed be a strange inquiry, which I warmly 
recommend to your attention, bow far Carlyle’s peculiar 
heresy of Might identical with Right, which Bas speci- 
ally bad the blinding perplexing effect I have noticed, 
is the intense but un ous interpretation of the 
Calvinistic idea, which has at its heart a certain reve- 
rence for power in and for itself, 


A great deal more could be quoted from this 
essay, which, in some part, equals anything in 
recent criticism, and which makes us regret that 
this volume does not altogether consist of such 
writing. 

Mr. Tennyson is subjected to very frank 
treatment. It strikes us that our author has 
been nursing an impatience with the fulsome 
praises of this poet, and that he now comes for- 
ward to show what manner of poet he is—as 
much as to say: Thisyour great poet? Look 


here! Look here!” In the fourth line of his 
criticism we learn that Mr. Tennyson has failed 
when he attempted anything beyond lyrical 
composition; but the question is, What is 
failure, and to whom has he failed? These 
questions will occur to every reader. Here, we 
think, there is a little too much criticism of 
form which, while often exhibiting wonderful 
sagacity, is 12 What will some of 
our readers say of this P— 


But, secondly, I would remark on the utterly unreal 
and ethereal way in which Tennyson has dealt with 
the Arthurian period in the Jdyls of the King. We do 
not get a whit nearer to the heart of that old time in 
which King Arthur is placed than Marie of France and 
Malory bad already led us; and though there is magic 
oourtliness and moonlight grace thrown over it all, yet 
something is still felt to be wanting to its reality. 
Malory is certainly more simple and more concentrated 
than is Tennyson ; and these, I am led to understand, 
are still recogn as something in peony. If you con- 
trast these Idyls carefully with the Morte d' Arthur, 
you will perceive a great difference, and perhaps see 
my meaning. The one is sbarp, clear, conclusive ; the 
other, soft, diluted, wordy indeed. Tennyson bas never 
with one decisive stroke or picture exbausted the signi- 
ficancy of the Arthurian period ; it has rather haunted 
and mastered him, and hence we find it like a watery 
amalgam running beneath all his efforts and 57 iy | 
their real and essential unity, The Morte d Arthur 
the nearest approach to success, 

In the Idyls of the King the Tennysonian blank verse 
reaches its aome of falseness and affectation ; the best 
that can be said of it is that it asserts tolerably with 
the moonlight ethereality of the matter as conceived 
by the poet. Here we have the worst faults of the 
Italian ts, so far as spirit is concerned ; the worst 
faults of modern verse, so far as form is concerved. 
Indeed I am sometimes inclined to doubt whether 
Tennyson would have been a poet at all had it not been 
for the draughts he quaffed at the orystal fount of early 
Italian poetry. His devotion to Dante was something 
extraordinary: I do not say it is, for he has made great 
efforts to escape from the Florentine's influence ; but 
only, I am sorry to say, with the result of letting loose 
upon himself the worse influence of the sweetly- 
diffuse metrical writers of a later era, like Petrarch and 
Motastasio. 

In the addenda is a paper, George 
Eliot, and what she owes to Carlyle and 
Thackeray.” It is a piece of exact and careful 
analytic oriticiem. The worth of such 
criticism, in the midst of the rubbish that is 
generally termed such, is that it makes the 
reader think. Scarcely a line in the critical 
portion of this volume does not do that, and the 


style is as good as the thought. 


“ LUCRETIUS.”* 


This is the last published volume of the 
„Ancient Classics for English Readers.” It 
compares favourably with its predecessors, and 
will be found a thoroughly accurate guide to 
the science, and an excellent commentary on 
the poetry, of Lucretius. The English reader 
might have found the science and poetry of 
Lucretius in his own language had he wished, 
but not in so handy a form as in this volume. 
Mr. Mallock is a pleasant companion, who tells 
us as we go along the state of things in Rome 
when Lucretius was born; the point which 
hysical science and — had reached. 
e then describes the scientific system of 
Lucretius. and finally translates for us lar 
onsof the poem, Of the poem as a w 
r. Mallock says: ‘‘ Primarily, and before all 
things, the work is a scientific treatise—as 
strictly scientific (at least in the author’s in- 
tention) as a modern treatise on optics, or 
geology, or the origin of species; and, except 
as far as metre goes, it has in many places as 
little of poetry as these have. Poetry, it is 
true, there is in it—poetry in abundance, and 
some of this is the lohtiest in all Roman litera- 
ture. a too, when we do not get 
try, we are still conscious that we are listen- 
ing to a poet.” Again he says: Were a 
similar work to be written in our time in a 
similar form, it might create much surprise, 
but could not command much attention; and 
even that of Lucretius, when first given to the 
world, seems, as has been already said, never 
to have been really popular. We may, perhaps, 
gain some notion of the general literary effect 
of it if we conceive Mr. Tennyson, instead of 
writing his Arthurian Idylls, to have devoted 
his talents to versifylug Mr. Darwin'e Origin 
of Species and nt of Man,” using the 
views of that philosopher as a text for passionate 
iuvective against Anglican orthodoxy, the doo- 
trine of original sin, and a passionate protest 
that when we were once free of these eupersti- 
tions, the complexien of our whole life would 
change, and human society become a nobler 
thing. In such a composition there could pot 
fail to be P of powerful and lofty wpe 
and touches of a poet’s hand we should be sure 
to trace everywhere. But however clearly it 
might be the work of a poet, it would certainly 
not be a successful m.” On the scientific 
value of the poem, Mr. Mallock also remarks. 
He considers that its interest consists in its 


0 elius. By W. H. Matiocs, (Blackwood and 
Sons.) 


being a record of a belief that has passed away 
but he institutes a painful com between 
its results and those of modern science upon 
religious hopes :— 

Modern science, as a matter of leaves us in 
greater perplexity than did ancient science, In some 
ways it may simplify the mystery of — but it con- 
centrates this mystery as well as simplifies it, It may 
reduce it into a smaller compass, but it leaves it more 
impenetrable. Faith, and the various theologies in which 
faith embodies itself, offer to cut the knot, Science can 
only satisfy us by assuring us that, as far as our moral 
life goes, there is no knot to cut, Philosophy again 
steps in, and claims that science depends on it, and can 
have no certainty that is not derived from it. And now 
on all sides we see faith failing, ey in conflict, 
and science, though its superstructure — growing, 
feeling its foundations becoming more more in- 
secure, And amongst the most thoughtful minds, who 
cannot accept faith as the guide of life, and who yet 
feel that reason alone will not take the place of it, we 
find traces theoretically, if not practically, of a de- 
spondent scepticism. us do our they say, and 
live by what light we have. But these lights are very 
feeble, and their strongest rays are lost in the gloom 
beyond us. 


Mr. Froude has lately contributed to the pages 
of the International Review two papers upon 
science and theology. In them he has ex- 
pounded the views of Luoretius and of modern 
scientific men, and has deduced from them a far 
more hopeful conclusion than Mr. Mallock in 
reference to the future of ion. We recom- 
mend our readers to correct the latter by the 
former. 


INSANITY.* 


Much of research as Dr. Tuke has shown in 
the earlier chapters of this book, and much of 
interest as he has presented, we are inclined to 
think that he would have better served his own 

urpose, and that of the public, if he had limited 

imeelf in that section, and given more scope to 
symptoms, treatment, and instances in the 
portion. It must be felt that much in the 
earlier part is hardly applicable to present-day 
needs, and has little more than an antiquarian 
interest. But when Dr. Tuke comes to deal 
with the pressure of modern life and its bearing 


on the nervous system and the brain, then he » 


does, indeed, speak to our need, as in the Pro- 
face, be claims to do. There he says truly :— 
„Of the various social evils which present them- 
selves in our age, those connected with the 
— of insanity are, it must be admitted, 

eserving of the grave consideration of all who 
dare for their race, and wish to lessen the sum 
of misery. . . . I hope that the action of 
individuals on themselves with the view of 
preventing attacks ef mental disorder will be 
rendered more definite, and, therefore, more 
suooessful, by following the indications pointed 
out in the chapters on the prevention of 
insanity.” 

We cannot believe but that such will be the 
case. Dr. Tuke speaks from large experience 
and observation, and presents his mutter with 
great clearness of arrangement and attractiveness 
of style. Among the inducing causes of insanity, 
apart from heredi tendencies, are defective 
nourishment (especially in youth), intoxication, 
overwork, mental strain, cramming (on which 
some particularly curious information is given), 
competitive examinations, bad food, or too m 
food, &0o. 

N * Tuke does not 5 favour the idea 
t to intermarriage of relatives a large pro- 
2 of insanity is to be attributed —or rather 

e holds that the point is not as yet sufficiently 
established ; but he is clear that a 
nearly related persons in whose family 
exists a predisposition to insanity is to be 
gravely deprecated. Among the most notice- 
able symptoms of the approach of insanity are 
these : lessness, listless ness, indecision of 
mind, and irritability, and it is certainly worthy 
of record that he writes as follows: — Alarm 
should be felt when the young seek solitude, 
and society is carefully shunned. The exces- 
sive cultivation of the imagination, castle- 
building, and the absorption of the mind in 
works of fiction are highly detrimental to the 
mind’s health.” 228 

On the subject of mental indecision Dr. Tuke 
has this paragraph :— 

Indecision of mind, when not the natural character of 
the individual, is another w A mao cannot 
make up his mind on anything. He has two courses 
open before him in life, and has to decide which he will 
take. He is in an ny of doubt, because both 
courses present balancing advan and disadvan- 
tages, which render him wholly eto decide which 
preponderates. If one of the possible courses is to 
remain in slatu quo, then the homely Yorkshire ’ 
„When in doubt, do nowt,” is applicable; but where 
action must be taken in one of two or more 
the only wise plan to ee in such a dilemma is to 
consult a trustworthy friend and resolutely abide by his 
decision. The further worry aod anxiety of mind oon- 
sequent on ‘prolonged indecision will in the brain 
tissue much more, end therefore cause more permanent 


* Insanity in Ancient and Modern Life. With 
Chapters on its Prevention. By Daum Hack Tums) 
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injury to the individual than the possible loss sustained 
by making a mis ake in deciding between so nearly 
equally balanced courses of action. Ido not refer to 
mora) questions, The old device of oxsting lots must 
have saved some weary and puzzled heads from con- 
tinued conflict between the two halves of their brains. 


In speaking of the peculiar influences of a 
detrimental kind at present largely at work, he 
says :— 

Multiplicity of impressions upon the brain, made in 
rapid te al without sufficient time allowed to 

mit of their separate and distinet reception and 
assimilation, is one danger of our time which requires to 
be brought into prominent relief, and — | 
guarded against. Yet a thousand agencies are at wor 
resolutely directed to intensify this evil. Everyone 
knows the impression produced upon the eyes by the 
atiempt to read rapidly several articles in a magazine: 
the eye-ache, the soreness; the confusion of images; 
the exhaustion; ard the student of the microscope 
knows the sensations which follow imprudent work in 
his department. Parallel results succeed mental appli- 
cation to the enormous mass of subjects which modern 
science and literature embrace, and in which almost 
every student is nowadays expected to be an Admirable 
Crichton. 


And Dr. Tuke urges well a very important con- 
s deration in the following sentences :— 


The necessity of taking timely notice of slight but 
significant symptems of mental aberration, although 
not assuming a dangerous form, not only for the sake of 
the individual, but for the protection of society, receives 
melancholy proof from time to time. Only to mention 
one instance, which ocourred a short time ago in the 
United States. A lady bad for some time been regarded 
as eccentric, but no steps were taken to place ber under 
medical care. She travelled extensively at home and 
abroad. After a railroad ride of some hundreds of 
miles, she t k a carriage at astaticn, directed that she 
sbonld be driven toa leading phy-icianof the town ; and 
baviog arrived, quietly a-ked a little boy, a son of the 
doctor, if bis father was at home. In response to ber 
inquiry be came to the door, and was immediately shot 
down. Not satisfied with this homicide, she direc'ed 
the coachman to drive to another physician's house, but 
he, feigning ignorance of the address, drove her to an 
botel, where she went to a room as if nothing bad bau- 

ed. It was discovered afterwards that this lady 
aboured under the delusion that the yentleman whom 
she shot bad blown bad odours after her, all over the 
world, and that she could not get rid of them, 


With regard to prevention and treatment 
2 from the pure technicalities of medical 

ill (which as being a popular treatise he can- 
not minutely present here), he does not do much 
more than amplify, with great practical judg- 
ment and forecast, the Canons of Salerno,” 
„A cheerful mind, rest, and a moderate diet. 
On each of these beads he has much that is 
useful end instructive to say, telling of one man 
of note who determined to cultivate a cheerful 
mind, end found by experience that will was 
equal to the tesk. With regard to food, there 
can be no doubt that a depraved condition of 
body is certain soon to affect the mind prejudi- 
cally, may be induced by overmuch food, or by 
f imperfectly assimilated, or by food con- 
veying to the system the wrong proportions 
of the t chemical elements. His tribute to 
oatm may please Scotchmen, but it may 
convey valuable hints to others also. We quote 
the passage : — 

Whether the use of large quantities of meat increases 
the bodily strength or the mental faculties more than 
other kinds of nitrogenous food is uncertain. Oats 
have been considered even more nutritious than wheat 
or barley, and certainly not only is tbe amount of nitro 
— substance great but the proportion of fat ia very 

ge It is second only to barley io salts. The salts 
and water are as essential as the nitrogenous su stances. 
Lime, chiefly io the form of phosphate, is abseut from 
no tissue; and there is reason to think that no cell- 
growth can uo on without it. The lowest forms of life 
will not grow witbo:'t — Ir Potash and 
soda in the forms of phosphates and chlorides are im- 
portant and would seem to be especially concerned iu the 
molecular currents. 

And to this paragraph he adds this note :— 

There 2 better for brain-workers than cat- 
meal porridge, It is caloulated that loz. of oatmeal, 
when «xidised in the body, would give rise to energy or 
beat capable of raising 163 tons one foot high; while 
with sugar the same energy is 4 sented by 129, bread 
by 83, meat by 55, and potatoes by 38. 

Asa most readable popular treatise on a 
subject which is day by day being more and 
more forced on the attention of the public, we 
recommend this volume to our readers, ussured 
that in studying it, they will meet with many 
valuable bints towards the preservation of bealth, 
apart from the special diseases with which it 
more particularly deals. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


The Gospel of Forgiveness. A Series of Dis- 
courses. By ROT S. CAN DIS, D. D., late 
Minister of Free St. George's Church, and Principal 
of the New College, Edinburgh. (Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black.) Dr. Candlish took a 
high place in every department of the ministry to 
which his life was devoted. As a preacher, a con- 
troversialist, and an ecclesiastical statesman, he was 
ungrudgingly acknowledged as a foremost man. 
And there are many, especially in the Church in 
which he was for so many years a “‘ pillar,” who 
will welcome this or any other volume of ser- 


mons collected from his remains. The subjects 
treated in it are quite miscellaneous—selected only 
because the state of Dr. Candlish’s manuscripts 
rendered them fit for the press. And we do not 
understand why the general title of ‘‘ The Gospel 
of Forgiveness” has been chosen. There is only 
one sermon in the volume having any reference to 
forgiveness, and it is the twelfth, on The Blessed- 
ness of the Forgiven — occupying only fourteen of 
the four hundred-and-ninety pages of the volume : 
so that the title is misleading, but certainly not to 
the advantage of the book. 

The Parousia: A Oritical Inquiry into the New 
Testament Doctrine of Our Lord's Second Coming. 
(London: Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) This is 
scarcely a book for the general reader, but it is one 
that students of Scripture would do well to read. 
It is critical in the best sense of the word. Every 
text bearing upon the subject is examined verball;, 
and expounded with reference to its context. So 
far as we can judge, no pressure has been put upon 
any passage to force it into agreement with the 
author's theory. It appears to us that the theory 
is established by a fair induction of texts. Further, 
we quite agree with the author that the second 
coming spoken of by our Lord and His apostles was 
to take place in the generation to which they 
belonged, and is not, as Alford and his school 
assert, still in the future. A more difficult task is 
to determine how the prediction was realised. 
Most modern writers who hold the view of this 
author conclude that the apostles misunderstood 
their Master, and deceived themselves and their 
disciples with false hopes. Not so he, however. 
He does not accept the explanation of figurative 
language, such as coming in the clouds, but boldly 
says all took place as was predicted, not visibly to 
the carnal eye, but actually in the spiritual world. 
The following extract will show, in the author's 
own words, the conclusion to which his inquiry is 
brought. Unlike many treatises on the subject, 
this is a sober and reverent investigation, and 
abounds in a careful and instructive exegesis of 
every passage bearing upon it. We add this 
extract :— 


The destraction of Jerusalem was not a mere thrilling 
incident in the drama of bistory, like the siege of Troy 
or the downfall of Carthage, closing a chapter in the 
annals of a State or a people. It was an event which 
has no parallel in history. It was the outward and 
visible sign of a great epoch in the |)ivine government 
of the world, It was the close of one dispensation and 
the com encement of another. It marked the inaugn- 
ration of a new order of things. Tbe Mosaic economy, 
which bad been ushered in by the miracles of Egypt, 
the ligbtuings uud t bunderings of Sinai, and the glorious 
manifestations of Jehovah to Israel; after su' sisting 
for more than fifteen centuries, was vow abolished. 
The peculiar relation between the Most High and the 
covenant vation was dissolved. The Messiavic kingdom, 
that is, the administration of the Divine government by 
the Mediator, so far, at least, as Israel was concernea, 
reached its culminating point. The kingdom so long 
predicted, hoped for, prayed for, was now fully come. 
The final act of the King was to sit upon the tbrore of 
His glory and judge His 2 He could then de- 
liver up the Kingdow to „even the Faber.“ This 
is the significance of the destruction of Jerusalem 
acvording to the showing of the Word of God. It was 
not an isolated fact, a solitary catastropbe, it was the 
centre of a group of related and cvincident events, not 
only in the material, but in the spiritual world ; not 
ouly on earth, but in heaven and in bel; some of them 
being cognisable by the seuses and capable of historical 
coafirmation, ond others not. 

The Greatest of the Judges. By WILLIAM MILLER, 
M. A., Principal of the Madras Christian College. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Miller, in the four 
lectures contained in this volume, has brought out 
with great clearness some principles that may be 
found in the narrative relating to Gideon in the 
Book of Judges. Obviously, of course, these are 
patience and faith; but Mr. Miller finds also 
tbis 

The members of the Church are not the garrison of a 
fortress, whose primary duty is to defend the walls, 
thought ey may make occasional expeditions into the 
country around. Tbey are an army on the march, 
taking solid possession indeed of the country alread 
traversed, but whose main objectis to press forwar 
into we territory. Adverse circumstances may place 
the Chnrch from time to time in tbe position set forth 
by the former tigure, but it is the latter that brings out 
her per character, ‘The truth that it expresses 
1 all theory about her functions and all 
ordering of ber life. The following pages are an 
attempt to e: force and illustrate this view of the 
Church of Christ, It is a view that few are likely to 
oppose directly, but that equally few have heartily 
received, 


Now, we scarcely know that, only few have 
heartily received this doctrine,” and we do not see 
that it is made very plain in the history of Gideon. 
However, it is a truth that can hardly be too often 
enforced, and Mr. Miller has well enforced it. 

A Form of Prayer for Public Worship, with an 
Order of Service. St. Leonards.on-Sea. (Daniel 
and Co.) In the preface to this brief manual, Mr. 
Lindon Parkyn, of Christ Church, Addiscombe, 
remarks that ‘‘a strong desire has been manifested 


during the last few years among the various Free 
Churches for a service which should embrace some 
form of liturgy with extemporaneous prayer.“ 
That has, to a small extent, been the case ; but Mr. 
Parkyn does not intimate that there are already 
several small forms, which have been compiled 
with more or less judgment and taste. The present 
compilation is from the Common Prayer-book, some 
of the best portions of which are abbreviated, while 
there is provision made in the order of service for 
extempore prayer. We do not choose to enter, in 
these columns, upon the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of a liturgical service, but we can say 
that this compilation is made with discretion, and 
that the book is a beautiful specimen of typo- 
graphy. 

The Treatise of St. Catherine of Genoa on Purga- 
tory, dc. (John Hodges.) This treatise, well known 
in the Roman Church, has been newly translated, 
and it is edited with an Introductory Essay 
on Hell and the Intermediate State, by 4 
Priest Associate of the Guild of All Souls” 
—a guild of the Established Church, The editor 
recognises the fact that there is ‘‘ a seeming revolt 
of modern thought against Catholic dogma,” and 
he thinks that, amongst the causes of this, is ‘‘ the 
nuonecessary harshness with which necessary 
Catholic dogma has been asserted by almost all 
churches and almost all theologians since the sub- 
sidence of the great upheaval of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” The doctrine of the endless duration of the 
punishment of the finally impenitent has been thus 
treated. The author says, it would not be wrong 
to say that there is no dogma of the Church which 
the spirit of our age, so far as appearance goes, 
revolts from so thoroughly aud with so strong an 
expression of loathing as it does from this.” Aftera 
candid statement of this doctrine, he proceeds mainly 
to exhibit the most loving and most merciful 
Catholic doctrines of the intermediate state. Very 
well! But we go on to read the dedication of the 
French edition, by M Mounier, to the Dames 
Auxiliatrices,” in which we are informed that they 
were dedicated by the Divine Spouse” to St. 
Catherine. Next we come upon the advertise. 
ment prefixed to the edition of 1663, reading which, 
we may see a reason for the issue of this work by a 
member of the Established Church, where we are 
told that this treatise is— 


A rare effusion of the Spirit of God upon that soul so 

pure and 8% loving, and a wonderful monument of the 
care which He has always ‘akeu to guide His Church, in 
order to enlighten ber aud ti help ber acvurding to her 
needs. For. as He foresaw that the beresy of Luther 
and of Calvin was about to declare war against the 
doctrine of Purgatory aod Prayers fur the Dead by a 
rebellion which was to be the source of an infinity of 
errors, impieties, and blasphemies, He revealei the 
secrets of His highest truths to a woman of an exira- 
ordinary virtue aud save ity, whom He had chosen for 
this purpose from all the persons of the age, and, 
baving purified her from the least fault by a loug con- 
ti. uance of invisible crosses aod iu ward paius, He made 
use of her, in orier to uphold the truth of the faith 
against the heretics of the lutier times, and in order to 
teach Catholics the rules and the waxims of true piety 
upon the subject of purgatery. 
Holding, ourselves, what is termed this infinity 
of errors, impieties, and blasphemies,” we could 
hardly be expected toread ‘‘St. Catherine’s Treatise” 
with a disposition towards approval. Having, how- 
ever, read it, we can only say that it has nothing 
controversial in it, and that it is characterised by 
asingular spiritual fervour. The doctrine we can 
accept or not; the piety is unquestionable. The 
book is an unexpected contribution to the 
Kternal Punishment controversy, and therefore we 
notice it. 

The Faithful Saying is the title of a eeries of 
addresses by Mr. Moopy (Morgan and Scott). It 
contains some of the most characteristic of the 
author’s addresses, which are the better for having 
been revised, Inſunt Lisping. by CHARLES J. Rowk 
(W. Wells Gardner) contains some extremely 
tasteful Christian lyrics for the use of children. 
The designs by Mr. W. J. Weigan are exquisitely 
chaste. ——-We have received from the Keligious 
Tract Society several new tales in the small and 
attractive volumes whicn are so familiar to children. 
The Raven’s Feather, by the Rev. Dr. Bantu, tells 
of a singular incident of faith in a child aud of the 
reward of unselfish action.—--Katie, the Little 
Fisherman's Daughter, is a well told story of child- 
character and its influence.——Ruth Bwom's Hard 
Lot shows how discontent alune made Kuths lot 
hard, but the incident of the stolen property is 
really too hackneyed even fur a childs bovk.—— 
Dame Buckle and her Pet Johnny tells very simply 
and with artistic effect, how a poor woman ade pte! 
achild rather than let it go to the workhouse, and 
what came of it, Tiger Jack is the story of a 
wretched City boy, who, by meaus not altogether 


unprecedented, had all the tiger taken out of him. 
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LEO XIII. AND LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 
(From the Times.) 


The accession of Leo XIII. to the Papal Throne 
opened, it was confidently believed, a new chapter 
in the history of the Roman Catholic Charch. 
The obstinacy of Pius IX. was recognised as the 
outgrowth of his individual character, in which the 
determination of a narrow and unenlightened mind 
was reinforced by a jealous and querulous temper. 
But Leo XIII. seemed to be a Pontiff of a different 
type ; mild and modest, learned and sagacious, he 
was well fitted, as it appeared, to accomplish the 
work of reconciliation between Rome and Italy at 
least, if not between Rome and the spirit of the 
modern world. The first utterances of the new 
Pope encouraged these sanguine anticipations. He 
studiously avoided the assertion of the claims 
which Pius IX had tediously reiterated. The pre- 
tension to infallibility was not made prominent ; 
the suppression of the Temporal Power was not de- 
nounced with any extravagant violence of language. 
There was no diminution, indeed, in the high 
spiritual demands of the Papacy, nor did any one 
expect Leo XLII. to abandon an inch of doctrinal 
ground. Indeed, in spiritual matters bis attitude 
was even more uncompromising than that of Pius 
IX. But theré was seemingly no reason why Leo 
XIII. should not enter into an arrangement —tacit, 
if not expressed, which would terminate the pro- 
tracted struggle between the Vatican and the 
Italian Government. But if the Pope ever enter- 
tained such an idea, he has now fully abandoned it, 
perhaps under the influence of the ecclesiastical 

liticians who have more power over the policy of 
the Curia than the world suspects, perhaps merely 
by the development of his own conceptions of the 
spiritual authority of the Papacy. We publish in 
another column a letter from our correspondent at 
Rome, which warns us that the hopes of a modus 
vivendi between the Papacy and the Italian Govern- 
meut bave well-nigh vanished, and with them the 
character of Leo XIII. as a Pope desirous of healing 

uarrels and capable of comprehending the expe- 

iency of compromises. If the Vatican refuses to 
accept any relation towards the Italian Government 
save that of the jadge condemning the criminal, it 
is not to be imagined that other feuds, like that 
which is still open in Germany and that which is 
now threatened in France, will be more easily com- 


Unfortunately, the line of reasoning and conduct 
by which Leo XIIL arrives at his non possumus is 
still less likely to be modified by events than that 
which Pius IX pursued 80 long. Leo XIII. claims, 
indeed, to rule as a temporal sovereign ; but it is 
probable that he would consent to put that claim 
aside—which the obstinacy and vanity of his pre- 
decessor would never bave allowed him to do—if 
he were only assured that the Italian Government, 
the heirs of the secular power of the Papacy, would 
uphold what he deems the spiritual authority of the 
Church. But the Italian Government is founded on 
the modern principles of civil liberty and religious 
toleration, and is not much more likely to outrage 
thore principles than our own Government. If the 
spiritual authority of the Church extended simply 
over the domain of that which is commonly con- 
sidered the spiritual, the neutrality of tha (Goveru- 
ment would not clash with the pretensions of the 
Popedom. Italy, in her present freedom, of course 
refuses to impose any disabilities on sects which 
reject the Papal rule, and even in Rome itself 
Protestant churches and schools are now per- 
mitted to exist and actually flourish. No one, 
indeed, who knows the Italians will suppose that 
Protestantism is likely to strike deep roots 
among them or to win any considerable number 
of adherents; but it wins some, and there is, 
besides, a large resident population of English, 
American, and other foreign Protestants, who 
demand provisions for their religious and edu- 
cational needs. What the spiritual authority of 
the Church has to duwith the Protestant schools and 
churches of Rome it is not easy to see, but the Pope 
has convinced himself that they are inconsistent 
with his indefeasible rights. Since the Italian 
Government will not abolish institutions so auda- 
ciously mischievous, ‘‘the Master of all the 
Faitbful cannot descend into the midst of a dis 
loyally perverted people” ; without the restoration 
of his temporal sovereigoty he cannot hope to 
enjoy the full liberty of his spiritual power.” Thus 
itappears that the Pupe’s liberty is infringed because 
the italian Government will not shut up the Pro- 
te-taut churches and abolish the Protestant schools 
and forbid the publication of Protestant books; 
while to us,” as Leo XIII. mournfully said a few 
weeks ago, it is not given to oppose, as we would 
do, “an efficacious remedy against inundatiog 
impiety.“ What that remedy is ve cannot doubt. 
Leo XIII. would use the arm of the flesh to enforce 
the authority of the Church. He would forcibly 
suppress every outward and visible sign of hetero- 
doxy in Rome, and doubtless all over Italy, or, for 
that matter, if only he were able, all over the world. 

The Italian Government cannot even discuss pro- 
posals for a retrograde step of this kind, of which 
even Spain has now the grace to be ashamed. 
Religious toleration is, we hope, as safe from an 
serious attacks in Italy as it is in every other civi- 
lised country. But it seems only to clear from the 
evidence which our correspondent supplies that 
Leo XIII. will insist that the Italian Government 
shall grant full liberty to the spiritual power” by 
shutting up the Protestant churches and schools 
before entertaining any project of a modus vivendi. 
On such terms, it must be repeated, it will be im- 
possible for the Italian Government, whether Signor 


Cairoli or Signor Depretis or Signor Minghetti 
be at the head of it, to enter into — with 
the Vatican. Meanwhile the Pope is proving un- 
consciously that upon his “spiritual authority,” 
as ordinary men understand the phrase, there 
are no restrictions. He has hurled all the th un- 
derbolts of the Church at the heretics and their 
abettors, and through the Cardinal-Vicar of Rome, 
in a pastoral addressed to the parish priests of 
the capital, he has placed the Protestants and their 
institutions under the ban of a terribly elaborate 
commination. He has at the same time boasted of 
the success and the numbers of the orthodox 
schools, which is, at least, a proof that the Govern- 
ment gives the Church fair play. But while the 
Pope cannot order the heretical churches and 
schoola to be closed, or cannot call in the Govern- 
ment to do so, he feels, it must be presumed, that 
his solemn denunciations are no more than labour 
in vain, Thus, the elevation of Leo XIII.’s aims 
above those of Pius IX. has produced no practical 
change in the attitude of the Vatican towards the 
Italian Government and the principles that Govern- 
ment represents. Leo XIII. has cast aside the 
mundane ambition and vulgar jealousy which 
pierced through bis ecessor’s bitter fulmina- 
tions against the usurping power enthroned in Rome 
in 1870 ; bot his pursuit of the spiritual pretensions 
of the Holy See has brought him round to the same 

int as that which Pius IX. had reached by a 
ower path. The authority of the Church, as he 
interprets it, is inconsistent with the ideas of civil 
and religious freedom, from which no civilised 
Government can depart with decency in these days. 
Many audacious demands have been made, just as 
many crimes have been committed, in the name of 
liberty ; bot seldom has any claim been advanced 
leas tolerable that of Leo XIII., when he protests 
that the ‘‘libe of the spiritual power” is 
curtailed because he is not permitted to extirpate 
heresy by force. 


TORIES AND LIBERALS ON THE KIRK. 
(From the Spectator.) 


A more indeceut spectacle of mingled r and 
terror than is presented by the first article of Black. 
wood this month has seldom been seen. Presbyte- 
rianism—above all, Scottish Presbyterianism—has 
usually been a toughly self-reliant system, not very 
much afraid of inquiry on the one hand, and not too 
grateful for the interposition and protection of by- 
standers on the other. No one who knows the 
membership of the Established Church in Scotland 
can doubt that it bas its share of this strong fibre, 
as well as its sister communities, Yet no sooner 
has the Liberal party in Scotland committed itself 
—not by any means to disestablisbment—but to 
thorough inquiry how the present anomalous posi- 
tion of all the sections of the Kirk oan be rectified, 
than an outcry is raised as if all was over. The 
whole questions,” say Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Hartington, ‘‘of Establishment, or Disestablish- 
ment, must be left to the deliberate judgment and 
wish of the Scottish people themselves.” Straight- 
way from the — Ne gen. assuming to speak for 
the Church of Scotland, comes an ejaculation like 
that of Guido, — 

Who are these you bave lat descend my stair ? 
Is it Open,“ they dare bid you! Treachery 
Abate,—Cardival,—Christ,—Maria,—God! . 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me ? 

Of course, this state of mind is incoherent, as 
well as indecorous. The elaborate delineation of 
Mr. Gladstone is characterised by a singular want 
of perceptiveness, in a region now familiar enough 
to intelligent observers of every school, Nothing 
but bli or blinder fear can account for the 
profound view of his underlying character as a 
statesman, that ‘‘ educated at Eton and at Oxford, 
the late leader of the Liberals is yet something of a 
tradesman at heart.” And not even these can excuse 
the amazing statement which follows, also italicised 
so as to catch the eye of that populace to whose 
views Mr. Gladstone at present notoriously truckles. 
„Numbers are his test of excellence, the casual 
opinion of the majority his best sign of wisdom !” 
It is difficult to see any attempt at truth in this sort 
of writing, and in most of the other statements 
made there is a very remote relation to it attained. 
There is not an institution in the country, we 
honestly believe, that is dear to him for any other 
than utilitarian purposes. It would be much nearer 
the fact to say that the institutions dearest to Mr. 
Gladstone—say, for example, the Church of Eng- 
land—are valued by him and are dear to him for 
other than utilitarian purposes to an extent abso- 
lutely unprecedented among our public men, living 
or dead. Bat indeed the statement is flatly con- 
tradicted on the same , in order to make another 
accusation equally one-sided. Mr. Gladstone, it is 
said, has for Universities and Churches, 
not as natural growths, but only as they seemed, 
to his own narrow judgment, good or bad ; in other 
words, according as he judged them to teach the 
Truth, or not.” And this is the man for whom 
the judgment of the majority is the test 
of excellence, and to whom nothing is dear 
except for utilitarian purposes! In the very 
next sentence indeed we are told that he has always 
gone passionately with minorities, and has been the 
admiration of enthusiasts, rather than of the pra- 
dent and utilitarian many. It is this sort of talk 
about ‘the truth which has made him the idol at 
once of the High-Church bigot and the Dissenting 
dogmatist, and even of the omniscient Positivist. 
It does not seem to be suggested that these three 
parties coincide in their view of what truth is, or | 


that Mr. Gladstone, with his immense respect for 
majorities, bas managed to with them all. 
The fact is, the writer is thinking not of these, but 
of another 1 the torians of d, 
from whom Mr. Gladstone differs and has 
always differed, but whose admiration he has gained 
by his lifelong conviction that such a thing as truth 
exists, combined with a profound respect for modes 
of seeking it which differ from hisown. Nor do we 
see that the analyst is much more in earnest in the 
only other assertion he throws out—that Mr. Glad- 
stone is ‘singularly destitute of historic insight or 
imagination.” Mr. Gladstone’s historic imagina- 
tion, like that of Burke, is a mighty though often a 
turbid flood, and its volume and pressure are oe 
much to stir the — faculty in the minds o 
bis countrymen. t his historic insight into 
Scottish matters is precisely the thing which 
Blackwood dreads, and which that side of 
politics has much reason to dread. Ting 
years ago, he offended the dignitaries of h 
own old communion, the Scottish E 
by recommending them nevér to look forward to 
re-establishment, but rather to deal with the Pres- 
byterian majority on equal terms of persuasion and 
conciliation. Ever since, alike in office and out of 
it, his dealings with that majority, and his utter- 
ances on the subject in Parliament, have been 
characterised by a detailed knowledge of their 
traditions, and a respectful sympathy with their 
feelings, which smaller statesmen, even when born 
beyond the Tweed, have been unable to under- 
stand. And indeed this bas been the case down to 
the present moment, and on the question now 
i Hine ille la Had Mr. Gladstone 
ronounced for disestablishment in Scotland, the 
ne for Blackwood and its supporters would have 
been simple. But he has not done so, and the 
Liberal party have not done so. No statesman 
knows so well as he that such a measure is only 
possible at the inetance of Scotland itself, and that 
the pressure there for simple disestablishment must 
have time to be met by proposals or experiments 
of conciliation, before it can be accepted as the 
mind of a country which always insists upon know- 
ing its own mind. But the truth is, Mr. Glad- 
stone on this particular matter has been temperate 
and conciliatory throughout, and it is the Tory 
magezine which has lost its head, and would have 
the Charch of Scotland throw away its cards. 
a... less — 1 is the — against Lord 
artington an e y gene It seems 
admitted that the . which he L. alluded to 
this matter have been studiously moderate, and 
that he has taken it up as a peculiar and N 
question, to be dealt with on separate und tish 
grounds, The >! suggestion made is that he 
should not have taken it up at all, and that to do 
#0 was gratuitous. If it were simply an ex on 
of vexation that in this matter the Libe have 
forestalled the Conservatives, it would be intelli- 
ible ; for sooner or Jater the Conservatives must 
ve taken it up, and they would have attempted 
to repair their fatal blunder in 1874. (That blunder 
was not, as Blackwoo7, with all the unteachable- 
ness of its party, still insists, abolishing Patronage; 
it was the refusal to or consult the anti- 
Patronage Presbyterians.) But, on the Liberal 
side, the case is enormously stronger. In tru 
the question of doing justice to Scotland in Chu 
matters has been to tne Liberal party a succession 
and an inheritance ; it has descended upon us, 
instead of us going out of our way to seek it. Forty 
years and more, the pressure of Voluotaryism 
in d upon the Liberal party was tremen- 
dously strong. The events of 1843 brought in new 
elements of an intense nationalism and concentra- 
tion, which, to the surprise of most med, held 
themselves aloof from active politics for a while, 
but which all intelligent Scotchmen have for twenty 
years known to be aig pore | for an explorion. 
Of all men in the world, Lord Hartington is least 
to be blamed for the form in which it has at last 
come vpon him. Lord Jobn Russell's motion in 
1843, and Mr. Baxter’s in 1874, were both motions 
for inquiry, and both were refused by Conserva- 
tives. Since the last refueal, what was formerly a 
pressure upon the Liberals for 4 has 
changed in Scotland into s pressure for disesta- 
blishment, 


THE BURIALS QUESTION AND THE NEXT 
GENERAL ELECTION, 


(From the Record ) 


It must be remembered that another election 
cannot long be vy bay Another interval of seven 
years’ quiet ma of immense benefit to the 
Church, and enable her to lengthen her cords and 
strengthen her stakes wherever they are weak and 
defective. The man must be infatuated who can 
regard another election, we do not ssy without fear, 
but with carelessness and indifference. Nor 
any one be ignorant of the value of a good ory, 
of the influence on that great mass of the people 
who, having no very definite opinions of their own, 
are swayed by the impulse and feeling of the 
moment. The interest of the Eastern Question is 
gradually subsiding, and home interests are again 
coming to the front. Of these home interests the 
Burials question will be one, It will furnish the 
rallying-cry of the Dissenters throughout the 
country, and a cry more disadvantageous to the 
Church cannot possibly be conceived, No doubt it 
would rally a small circle of strong Churchmen in 
defence ; but the man must be blind who imagines 
that these form s majority of the electors, or repre- 
sent the general opinion of the laity. We mey 
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most fully admit that the agitation on the Burials 
— te kept up by general hostility to the 
Church, as affording a convenient, because «a 


— may be toa great degree factitious, but 
is a residuum of real grievance at the bottom 
which makes it dangerous. It is most important 
that the next election should not turn on a ques- 
tion, to say the least, of so doubtful a character. 
In order to avoid this, it is necessary to show that 
the policy which refuses all com ise is not the 
policy of the Church of England at large, but the 
icy of a portion — of its members. Let this 
made plain bey all dispute, and then the 
burial question as an election cry will be reduced 
to im 
There are two parties to whom we appeal in this 
matter. The first are the members of the Church 
Defence Society, the old Church Defence Institu- 
tion. Any one in the habit of read the National 
Church, the organ of the society, will know how 
prominent this [the Burials] question has been 
made in its pages, and with what extreme vehe- 
mende all compromise has been resisted. We do 
not fora moment doubt that the majority of the 
ing council are perfectly sincere in believing 
that to surrender the vested right of the Church in 
the churchyards is practically to surrender the 
principle the Establishment. But they are 
perfectly aware that there is a not inconsiderable 
section of the , and especially of the laity of 
the Church, who just as sincerely believe the con- 
trary—men of as high character as themselves, and 
as earnest and consistent Churchmen. Unless we 
axe greatly mistaken, this has found expression at 
ow 


n table. It may, of course, be said, and 
said with ble truth, that those who wish the 
claims of Dissenters in regard to burial to receive 


a reasonable satisfaction, are a minority of the 
society ; but minority or not, there they are, 
members of a society whose primary basis is laid 
in the maintenance of the Establishment apart 
from all other questions whatever. Even so, the 
case would be a strong one, and the d of com- 
plaint against the recent policy of the society very 
cogent, II e case is increased 
ten times over by the fact that the Archbishop of 
Can „ we believe the Archbishop of York, 
and the Bi of London and of Durham, the 
f ignitaries of the Church of England, 
the most deeply concerned in the safety of 
the Church, and the most competent to judge what 
will conduce to it or otherwise, are all in favour of 


a com 
society be determined to become the 


If 
society of a y and not of the whole Church, 
our peal will cf course be in vain. But we also 
appeal to another party prominently concerned in 

question. We refer to that group of distin- 
uished men who acted with the rector of Stepne 

this matter two, or nearly three, years ago. 0 
call upon them to vindicate their Ohurch rom the 
suspicion of illiberality and exclusiveness in which 
the well-meant zeal of some of her members would 
involve her. Their action three years ago was not 
without ita effect, and the time has come that it should 
be renewed. 


— They may lead their people, but they 
not to con them nor act contrary to 
policy of their body. But the rector 
of Stepney and his friends might place themselves 
communicstion with the laity and with each 
other ; and for their own sake, and for the sake of 
the Church they love, make it known beyond all 
dispute that they have no fear of doing right, or of 
allowing to Nonconformists that liberty of con- 
in the burial of their dead which they 
enjoy for themselves. For this purpose some — 
measure of organisation may be necessary, probably 
very slight; but above there is needed the 
courage of their convictions. We believe that 
they will now find themselves supported by a much 
larger body of their brethren than the experience of 
the past may perhaps lead them to expect. 


| 


THE POLICY OF THE VATICAN. 
In clerical circles at Rome it is believed that the 


Pope will send an apostolic delegate or a char 
@affaires to 41 that a proposal to the 


effect will shortly be submitted to our Government. 

The Vatican is also disposed to send an apostolic 

141 in order to counteract 

ad N propaganda amongst the Christians in 
ey. 


The Roman Catholic associations in Germany, in 
answer to questions put to them by Cardinal Nina, 
discountenance any conflict with the German 
Government, as public opinion is hostile to the 
pretensions of the Vatican. 

The associations of the Roman Catholic 
Italy that the protest 


against the conduct of the I 
— to the regio patronato should not be pub- 
ed, and they assure Cardinal Nina that the 
young King’s N increases in proportion to 
the resistance he offers to Papal encroachments in 
Italy. Nevertheless, inal Nina is reported to 
have sent a circular note to the Papal Nuncios at 
foreign Courts stating that, in view of the hostile 
attitude adopted by the Italian Government, the 
Vatican may — be obliged to take measures 


outh of 


pared by the Pope 
ian Government with 


for preserving the authority of the Pope. The 
circular states that this hostility is chiefly observ- 
able in the exercise of the royal prerogative by 
the King in the nomination of bishops whom the 
Pope would never recognise. The Papal Nuncios 
are instructed to sound the Governments to which 
they are accredited on the subject, and especially to 
ascertain their views in the event of the Pope 
see measures. The note is couched in 
very language. 

In consequenceof therpeech delivered by M. Gam- 
betta at Romans, the Vatican has sent instructions 
to the French — to endeavour to counteract 
the effects produced by the speech. Pursuant to 
these orders from Rome, Mgr. Freppel, of Angers, 
one of the most bellicose of Ultresnentene bishops, 
0 a campaign against M. Gambetta. In a letter 
of four columns in length, addressed to him per- 
sonally, the prelate says hisspeech at Romans exceeds 
the utmost limits of violence. He feels humiliated, 
as a Frenchman anxious for his country’s honour, 
to have to read Gambetta’s speeches ; but, since it 
appears they foreshadow the future, he resigns 
himself to the study in order to prepare for the 
combat. He denies that there is any clerical ques- 
tion, unless of Gambetta’s own creation, and to 
support this denial falls back upon the Concordat as 
a conclusive settlement at the beginning of this 
century. Persecution, he affects to believe, is what 
Gambetta threatens. 

The Vatican is stated to have proposed to the 
German Government to adopt towards the Catholic 

who were deprived of their livings, or 
imprwoned for violating the May laws, the same 
course as was recently followed by the Grand 
Council of the Canton of Berne, namely, to allow 
the priests simply to return to their benefices. 
Should Prince Bismarck accept this pro „one 
of the most serious questions in the way of a prompt 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations between 
Germany and the Vatican will have been arranged. 


LIBERATION MEETINGS. 
THE LATE BURIAL SCANDAL AT STOKE, 


The Coventry papers report a meeting held at Sowe, 
near Coventry, last Tuesday, in reference to the 
recent proceedings of the vicar of the adjoining 

ish of Stoke. Mr. George Hastings, of the 
iberation Society, lectured. The meeting, says 
the Coventry Herald,— 


Originated from the burial scandal at Stoke a week 
or two age when the Rev. B. Arrowsmith, vicar of 
Stoke-wi -Walsgrave, refused to read the burial-service 
at the interment of a child that had died unbaptized, 
and when a service was conducted by a Nonconformist 
Evangelist in the turnpike road adjoining the church- 
yard. The vicar resides at Walsgrave, and the meeting 
on Tuesday night took place in the Baptist chapel, 
which is situated but a stone's-throw from the vicarage. 
Mr. John Brown, carrier, occupied the chair, and there 
was a good attendance. In opening the proceedings 
the chairman related a number of incidents in his life 
to support his statement that the parishioners of Stoke 
were really under a tyrannical priesthood.” He stated 
that his parents were accustomed to go to the Church 
of ne and he was taught in the National School 
to believe that in baptism he was made a child of God 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. Subse- 
quently he got married, and then felt it was time he 
began to live a godly hfe, and about this time he acci- 
dently went to a Baptist chapel, where he became 
convinced of sin, and after a while was baptized, and 
became a member of the Baptist denomination. In 
the parish churchyard lay a dear brother of his, a 
ans mete, and also several of his children. 
He had thirteen children, six of whom had 
died, and, of course, had to be buried. Well, being a 
Baptist bis children were not sprinkled, or “ chris- 
tened,’ and hence when a little one died, he could not 
even find persons to carry the body to the grave, and 
he resolved to carry the coffin to the grave on his 
shoulder. His sister, however, found some bearers, 
and the body was taken to the grave, into which it 
was abruptly woe. the sexton saying, That's all 
we can do for that thing.” On hearing this he stepped 
forward and said, I know God has done more for it 
than either you or I can do, or it is poorly off, and 
thank God the day is coming when the power will be 
taken out of the hands of sectarian bigots to act in this 
abominable way.” (Hear, hear.) After giving other 
personal remin he asked if it was right that 
this sort of thing should go on! (Cries of No.“) 
He also stated that when the present vicar found out 
three of his (the chairman's) children were attending 
the so-called National school, the only one in the 

h, although they attended regularly, and were 
igbly esteemed by the schoolmaster, the vicar 
threatened that unless they were bapti on a certain 
Sunday they should be turned out of the school ; and 
as his orders were not obeyed, the children were turned 
away from the school on the Monday, their fees for 
that week being returned to them, und their names 
erased from the school books. (Shame.) He concluded 
with a strong appeal for the help of his fellow-country- 
men towards a repeal of the law. He then briefly 
introduced the lecturer, who was received with cheers. 

Mr. Hastings, in the course of an earnest and lucid 
address, referred at length tu the present state of the 
burials question, — the statement of the late 
President of the Wesleyan Conference, who said that 
there were 2,000 villages in England where religious 
liberty did not exist ; and remarked that this must be 
an under-estimate, for the president assuredly did not 
know of the existence of such ishes as Stoke and 
He then gave an historical review of the 
progress of religious liberty, ed in favour of a 
repeal of the law, and contended that the only solu- 
tion of the question that would be satisfactory to 
Nonconformists was the repeal of such an infamous 
system, the adoption of the Burials Bill of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, and 1 unconditional equality 
before the law, and until these remedies for a specific 


Walegrave. 


* was obtained the Nonconformists would never 
rest, 


——- 


The meeting was brought to a close with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the lecturer and the chairman, the 
former 8 by Mr. John Hamson, the evan- 
gelist of the Warwickshire County Union, who conducted 
the burial service in the highway adjoining the Stoke 
Churehyard. 


OTHER LIBERATION MEETINGS, 


Forncetr Sr. Perer’s.—On Monday (16th) Mr. 
A. B. Foad, of Norwich, and Mr. W. Banke, 
Boston, addressed a meeting of labourers on 
Religious Equality.” Some slight opposition 
from two persons was easily — of, and a hope 
of another visit expressed. At Tivetshall, on the 
17th, there was a good meeting of farm labourers, 
although some of the Tory farmers had warned their 
workpeople against attending. Earnest addresses 
were given by Messrs. Foad and Banks. No opposi- 
tion was offered, although questions were invited. 
At Hardwick, large numbers attended on Wednes- 
day evening, under the presidency of Mr. Nudds. 
The addresses by Messrs. Foad and Banks were 
earnest and practical, and evidently highly appre- 
ciated. Votes of thanks to the speakers were 
unanimously passed, on the motion of Mr. Wright, 
seconded by Mr. Edwards, and three hearty cheers 
were given for the success of the cause, and at ten 
o’clock was closed a most successful gathering. As 
usual, a large quantity of tracts were distributed 
and eagerly accepted. 

STANTON-UNDER-BARDEN, L&ICESTERSHIRE.—A 
lecture was delivered in the Independent Chapel, on 
the 16th, by the Rev. E. Hipwood, of Kibworth, on 
‘* Nonconformity in the Stuart Times.” There was 
a good and attentive audience to listen to the first 
lecture ever delivered in this village on behalf of 
the Liberation Society. Mr. J. Hitche 
Markfield, occupied the chair. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 

The Church Congress will commence at Sheffield 
on the lst of October, and last till the 4th. 

The Society of the Holy Cross held its annual 
Synod on Wednesday. Its ranks have been con- 
siderably thinned of late. The ex-master of the 
Society of the Holy Cross, the vicar of St. Barnabas, 
Pimlico, has resigned his connection with it. Canon 
Carter is the new master. 

The English Churchman, in an article on Lay 
Help in the Church,” 1 that licensed lay- 
— 4 should, with the bishop’s sanction, be per- 
mitted to take Sunday afternoon services, consisting 
of litany and catechising, in churches. 

Dr. Puszy on Hasirvuat Conression.—It is 
stated that Dr. Pusey has in the press a letter to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury entitled ‘‘ Habitual 
Confession not Discouraged by the Resolution 
accepted by the Lambeth Conference.” 

Cevipacy oF THE CLEeRGyY.—The Baden and 
Prussian Governments have replied to a letter of 
Bishop Reinkens that the resolution of the Old 
Catholic Synod abolishing celibacy of the cler 
is purely a matter for the decision of the Church, 
the Governmeat claiming no interference in the 
question. 

How.ine in CuurcH.—At Stradbroke sessions 
on Thursday a farm labourer named Hines was 
charged with disturbing Divine service in Fressing- 
field Baptist Chapel, on the 8th inst., by making 
howling noises, so that service had to 4 prema- 
turely closed. Defendant said, as trustee of the 
building, he wanted the service conducted accord- 
ing to the Word of God, and not according to the 
minister's conscience. A fine of 40s. was imposed, 
which defendant paid. 

Tue CHapTer House at Westminster. —Some 
complaints having been made as to the delivery of 
the Hibbert Lectures in the Chavter House at 
Westminster, Canon Duckworth writes to say that 
for three centuries and-a-half the Chapter House 
has been the property of the nation, and for per- 
mission to use it the Hibbert trustees must have 
applied, not to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, but to the Board of Works. The meetings 
of the Chapter have been held for many generations 
in the Jerusalem Chamber.” 

Wort Norixd.-— Anu Annoyed Cook,” living 
in Palace Gardens-terrace, writes to a contemporary 
complaining that the church at the end of the 
terrace has been closed for six weeks. She says 
she supposes the church has been closed becanse 
% lot of the masters and mistresses of the district 
are out of town.” She goes on to say that there 
must be at least a thousand domestic servants 
living in the houses within three or four hundred 
yards of the church, but they, she supposes, have 
not been worthy of consideration, as they are not 
supposed to contribute much to the offertory. 

oasTs AT PuBLic Dinners.—The Hast Anglican 
Times says: — “ Some consternation has been caused 
amongst the Essex Conservatives owing to Mr. 
W (who is to preside at the Hinckford Con- 
servative gathering next week) having revised the 
toast list, and to the toast of The Bishop and 
clergy of the diocese,’ added that of ‘ Ministers of 
all denominations.’ Meetings have been held, and 
the Bishop of St. Albans communicated with. We 
understand that, as a compromise, ‘all ministers 
of religion’ will be proposed. Several gentlemen 
have, however, in consequence, declined to 
attend,” 

Tue RIrvaLists AND DISESTABLISHMENT.—It 
seems that the Rev. Mr. Mackonochie is about to 
improve on the example of the Liberation Society, 
which long since, as many of our readers may 
remember, published its Suggestions as to the 
modus operandi of effecting the disestablishment 4 
the English Church. The rector of St, Albans, w 
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known to be a strong advocate of disestablishment, 
has, it is said, drafted a parliamentary bill on the 
subject, which is to appear in the Octoher number 
of the Nineteenth Century. We are curious to see 
how Mr. Mackonochie pro to deal with the 
critical question of disestablighment. We doubt 
not bis paper will be read with interest in a good 
many quarters. 

A Cuorcn Patronage Cast.—The charmin 
and picturesque village of Great Ayton, Cleveland. 
during the last few weeks bas been thrown into a 
state of great furore consequent upon the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. J. Ibbettson, whe has been vicar 
of the par'sh over fifty-three years. As soon as his 
resignation bacame known, a memorial, signed by 
nearly — inhabitants, — and — was 

ot up, begging the pastor, George Marwood, ; 
Bushby Hall, to bestow the living upon the 1— 5 
the Rev. J. Hughes, who, by his popularity and 
eloquence in the palpit has attracted to the church 
Sunday after Sunday large and overflowing congre- 
gations. But, strange to say, the autocratic patron 
would neither receive the deputation who were to 
— the memorial nor the memorial itself, thus 

isregardiog the wishes ot ninety per cent. of the 
respectable inhabitants of the place, whilst he 
himself. as lay rector, receives annually some 
thousands from the revenues of the Church, leaving 
the vicar but a poor pittance of a stipend of less than 
1004 This the curate would have been satisfied 
with, as he has ample means of his own derived 
from property in the neighbourhood. The reason 
of his refusal now, however, beoowes known. The 
curate is too Evangelical for two Middlesbro’ iron- 
masters, friends uf the patron, who live in the 
parish and attend the church; and so to please 
them the living is given to a young maa, a High- 
Churchman, in opposition to the expressed wish of 
nearly all the inhabitants, who are staunch Pro- 
testants.— From a Correspondent. 


Hisuor Fraset on Parish Cuurocnes.-— The 
Bishop of Manchester bas consecrated a new church, 
dedicated to St. Clement, at Salford, at the sole 
cost of Lord Egerton of Tatton, who has likewixe 
built a parsonage ani provided an endowment. 
All the beats are free. The church, which is 3 
building of the decorated Gothic style, is in length 
10S/t , and its width is 51ft. The bishop expressed 
the deep sympathy which he was sure was felt by 
all at the absence of the founder, caused by the 
severest possible domestic affliction. Asan advo- 
cate of the free and open church movement, his 
lordship rejcived that the new church contained no 
rented sittwwgs. The first Bishop of Manchester, 
he observed, had consecrated 130 churches, of 
which only nineteen were free and open. He him- 
self had consecrated sixty-six charohes, of which 
twenty-nine were entirely free, while considerable 
portions of many others were likewise. His lord- 
ship defended himself inst a statement which 
had no foundation, that he designed to pull down 
a number of churches, and added — There was, 
however, a certain extent to which he was disposed 
to press his theories of ecclesiastical utilitarianism. 
He wished to see all the churches the property of 
the parishioners, and to see the Church of England 
made strong not by the mere multiplication of 
buildiogs, but by the multiplication of really effeo- 
tive centres for Christianity and civilising the 
nation and the world. A church desolate or 
deserted gave him no pleasure, even though he 
might know that a worthy mao, the incumbent of 
the parisb, bad certain freebold rights in it.” 

Lorp BisH »ps —A correspondent of the Record 
asks whether the title Dominus does not belong to 
all bishops, whether they be bishops of the Esta- 
blished Church of England, or bishops of the 
Scot ish er Irish Churches, or colonial 83 ? To 
this the editor decidedly answers ‘‘ No,” and ex- 
presses an opinion that both in respect to economy 
and real usefulness it is not advisable to multiply 
the number of Lord Bishops. If any one chooses to 
address a Scotch bishop as Lord,” he would not 
— draw down on himself any consequences, 

ut such title can only be conferred by the Crown. 
**The Irish Church stands in 4 peculiar position 
because the bishoos who were created by Royal 
mandate still retain their rights, and so long as any 
survive it would be, perhaps, invidious to make a 
distinction between them.” In connection with 
this subject the Record tells the following authentic 
anecdot« :—*‘ During the early days of the London 
University, there was a well-known Nonconforwist 
minister of Hackney, Dr. Cox, who became inti- 
mate with the famous Henry Brougbam, another of 
the founders of tuat University. At their meetings 
the latter used often to exchange good-humoured 
banter with Dr. Cox as to the primitive institution 
of bishops. On one occasion Dr. Oox extracted 
from Henry Brougham the promise that whenever 
he became Lord Chancellor he should make the 
Doctor a bishop. The event on which the promise 
hinged occurred almost immediately afterwards, 
and Dr. Cox wrote to the new Lord Chancellor 
— the fulfilment of his promise. The witty 
Chancellor immediately returned for answer a short 
letter to the following effect: 

My dear Bishop Cox,—I gladly fulfl my promise by 

recugnising you as the Bishop of your congregation at 
Hackney. 
And we believe the Chancellor ever after called him 
Bishop Cox. This, of course, was only badivage, 
but it is surely more becoming the true dignity of a 
Christian buhop not to assert lordly titles, unless 
conferred by the Cro#n as the foautam of honour, 
and rec: guised by the coarte of law.“ 


THe Suakzns In THE Unitep Statga—lIt was 
reported some time ago that the community over 


which Mrs. Girling presides is not the only one of 
the kind that had failen upon troablous times. 
There were ramours that the more famous society 
of Uneida Creek was tottering, that its members 
were finding their way back to the world,” and 
that Mr. J. H. Noyes, ite founder and head, now 
drawing near his threescore years and ten. was 
likely to outlive his aa institation. All this 
however, is 2 contradicted, and the 
Oneida community, founded in 1848, is said to be 
in a highly thrivipg and satisfactory condition, and 
not at all likely to go down upon the decease of the 
founder. The son of John Humphrey Noyes, Dr. 
Noyes, is an influential personage with the com- 
munista, and will probably succeed his father in the 
management of affairs. The numbers during the 
past year have certainly declined, ten members 
having left, but two of these have returned and two 
more were going to return sccording to the latest 
information. Thus the diminution is redaced to 
six members, leaving 360 adults and 60 children 

The community owns land to the extent of 654 
acres, or nearly two acres a-head for every man, 
woman, and child, the evtire 4 of the body 
bein Ragen * 100, 0004 his is said to be 
steadily increasing, for 2 from property brought 
in by converts, of oh goes into the general 
coffer, the Oveidans seem to a tolerably hard- 
working set. According to a tabulated statement 
by Noyes, exclusive nursery business, school 
teaching, editing and printing their paper, and 
„much head-work in all dopartmenta,” their able- 
bodied men have been shown to do on an average 
seven hours’ work a day. their able-bodied women 
six hours forty minutes, their invalids, old men, 
and boys three hours and forty minutes, while even 
their old women and little girls manage to get 
through about an hour and a-half a day in work for 
the good of the public. They manufacture steel 
straps, weave silk, make certair forms of cast-iron 
geole, grow and preserve fruits of various kinds, 
manage an excellent dairy, and so forth. 

Darn or THs Rev. Joux Gruntz, D. D. 
Many of our readers will bear with mach regret of 
the decease of Dr. Guthrie, who was on the eve of 
e nbarking for New Zealand, and died on Wedoesday 
last at the house of his friend, the Rev. Mr. Mar- 
shall, of Hackney. In 1848 he settled at Glasgow 
From thence he removed to Greenock, where he 
— 1861, when he yee 3 tbe 
pastor e Congregational Church in Tolmer- 
square, London. Five years afterwards he returned 
to Glasgow to organise a new church. The people 
he gathered round him purchased the church in 
Howard-street which had been occupied by Dr. 
Hately Waddell, and there he preached for some 
years. After it was sold the con tion wor- 
shipped for a time in the Athenwum, and then 
secured their present church in West Campbell- 
street. Here, however, Dr. Guthrie hed the aid 
of a coll e. In 1874 his friends presented 
with 1,000). as a recoguition of the services which 
he had rendered in the various te of 
Christian work to which he bad directed his evergies 
When he removed to London he resigned his pro- 
fessorship, but in 1875 he was again elected by the 
Evangelical Union a professor, and to a new chair, 
the chair of apologetics. For the work of this 
chair he made at once the most careful preparation, 
and had health been given him would no doubt 
have done admirable service in it. In 1875 he 
received the degreeof D.D. Dr. Guthrie (says the 
Weekly News) was an ardent social reformer. In 
all questions affecting the political aod soi welfare 
of ple he took a deep interest, and most inde- 
fatigably did he labour with his pen to promote 
what he believed to be right and truth. In the 
temperance cause he long had a foremost place. 
From the pulpit, the platform, and the press he was 
unwearied in his advocacy of it Nor was he less 
earnest as an advocate of religious liberty and 
equality. With his characteristic desire to be 
thorough, he studied the subject with the 
greatest care; and his mastery of it, as well as his 
native ability, were attested by his carrying off a 
200/. prize for the best essay upon it. Though not 
voluminous as an author, yet there have issued from 
his pen several volumes of considerable value, and 
among these may be noted Jack's Lyrics,” 
„Conversations on Church Establishments,” The 
Herves of Faith,” and the Physiology of Tem- 
perance.” His last work is a memorial volume of 
sermons, which was issued before his leaving 
Glasgow. In Dr. Guthrie a good man and true has 
fallen, and he will be very siucerely and deeply 
mourned by many beyond his own denomination, 
He leaves a widow, three sons, and two daughters. 
Two of his sons and one of his daughters are settled 
in New Zealand. 

Tue Bisuor or Dusan oN THE BURIALS 
QuEsTION AND DisgsTaBLisument.—The Bishop of 
Durham commenced his visitation in the chapel of 
Auckland Castle on Saturday, and congratulated 
those ponent on the made in Church work, 
notwithstanding the difficulties caused by the fluc- 
tuation of trade, the prevalence of Roman Catholi- 
cism and Nonconformity, and above all the distance 
of many churches from the pit villages. His lord- 
2 remarked on the necessity of training up 
children in religious principles, and said that as 
day schouls were being absorbed by Board svhools 
the importance of religious teaching in Sunday- 
schoole increased, During the past four years 
twenty-seven new districts had been forwed in the 
diocese and tweuty-four new churches consecrated, 
but he was not an advocate of the further division 


Aue desiring rather to see mission chapels 


and the stipends of curates increased. 


As to the Burials Bill, the question, his lordshi 

said, was by no means a simple one, and was stil 
further complicated by beiog mixed up with ques- 
tions not connected with it of necessity. The 
Church bad the historical right te churchyaris, 
and when violent Diesenters or Seoularists put 
forward euch claims as had been advanced, no 
wonder that 15,000 clergy formally protested 
ageinst such claims being conceded. But, on the 
other baud, it must be borne in mind that the 
churchyard was vested in the incumbent for the 
benefit of the parishioners, includiog Dissenters ; 
and he had no hesitation in saying that were he a 
Nonconformist he should feel it a grievance if ho and 
his could not use the parish burial ground with the 
services of the minister to whom he had attached 
himeclf. If the question stood alone it would be 
desirable to recogwise the right of all to burial in 
the charchyards as he h =. oy But, un- 
happily, the scheme did not stand by itself. It was 
fraukly admitted that it was but a first step to 
disestablishment, and so long as it was presented 
in this form it must be met with determined oppo- 
sition. The bishop considered that but a few years 
would elapse ere the gathering clouds would dis- 
charge themeclves in a mighty tempest. The 
lowered tone of morals in the higher ranks of 
society, the distrust of those above them amo 

the lower classes, the bitter and unscrupulous «pirit 
of political partisanship, and the prevalence of in- 


tem ce, were all passed under review, while his 
lordship condemned in strong lan the various 
phases of scepticism, and the reintroduction of the 


corruptions of the Church of Rome, especially the 
adoration of the real presence in the Sacrament, and 
the virtual enforcement of the duty of private oon - 
tension which was spreading among the younger 
clergy, and was tolerated by the old High-Uharch 
party, 


re -»« 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


M. Victor Hugo is now at work on two volumes 
of poems, to be called ‘‘ Toute la Lyre,” which will 

towards the end of the year. 

Mr. William P. Nimmo, publisher, of Edinbargh 
and London, has been compelled to convene 2 
meeting of his creditors ; the liabilities are said to 
amount to about 36,0001, while the assets are 
valued at 42,0001 

A medal has been adjad to the Keligious 
Tract Society at the Paris Exhibition. The terms 
of the award have not yet been made public, but it 
is understood to be for the excellence, cheapness, 
and beneficial tendency of its publications. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes will contribute an article 
to the October number of the Nineteenth Century, 
entitled. The Fiasco of Cyprus.” Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and Mr. Mallock will 
be also among the contribators, 

dessrs. A. aud C. Black have in the press Bible 
Echoes in Ancient Classics,” by Craufurd Tait 
R LL D., author of Beautiful Thoughts 
from Lstin Authors,” “ Beautiful Thoughts from 
Greek Authors,” &. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will — imme- 
diately a small volume entitled Village Politics ; 
or, Addresses and Sermons on the Labour Question, 
by Charles W. Stubbs, M. A., Vicar of Granborough, 
Bucks. 

Mr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, bas recently 
published in the Nineteenth Century an interesting 
series of papers entitled [apressions of America 
—indeed, they are not yet finished. Without 
8 for the conclusion, Mesers. Appleton and 
Co., of New York, have published the papers in a 
separate volume withont communicating either with 
the writer or the editor ! 

It is reported that Mr. Carlyle, aided by his 
niece, Miss Mary Carlyle Aitkev, has definitively 
begun bis autobi: hy, which, accordi to 
popular belief, he ont to make his last — 
Aitken has herself become, at least in manuscript, 
a pretty extensive authoress. She would probably 
have appeared before now as a writer of works of 
fiction had not her uncle disapproved of novels as 
not what he styles real books.” 

An American contemporary, alluding to the fact 
that the recent centennial commemoration of the 
death of Toplady, author of the bymn, Rook of 
Ages, was observed, more ov in Baptist 
chapels, amongst whom the hymn is a great 
favourite,” says, ‘ This is as it should be; but com- 
memoration from such sources would hardly have 
been grateful to the living Toplady, who was the 
stiffest of High Churchmen, and hated a Dissenter 
about as cordially as he did the enemy of souls.” 


2 ———— 

Madame Nilsson’s loss by the failure of her agent 
in the United States is as much as 40,0001, instead 
of 10,000/., the sum announced. 

A gold medal has been awarded to Messrs. J. 8. 
Fry and Sons, the well known chocolate and cocoa 
manufacturers of Bristol and London at the 
Paris Universal Exhibition. This award, which is 
the twelfth International Exhibition medal with 
which the firm has been honoured, is a gratifying 
evidence of the merits of their celebrated prepara- 
tions of chocolate and covoa. 

Latest AMguIcaNn [nvention.—A Troy inventor 
will shortly take out a patent for acataphone, By 
mans of wires stretched along backyard fences 
and housetops he conveys, with the aid of some 
machinery, all concatenated caterwauls into an air. 
tight barrel. By another simple contrivance the sound 
eau be suppressed, and can be used in quantities for 
fire and burglar alarms. The inventor says that it 
is useful for blasting rooks. 
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UTUMNAL SESSION of the BAPTIST 
UNION of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
To be held at LEEDS, Ocr. 7 and 10, 1878, 


President — Rev. HUGH STOWELL BROWN. 


Monpay, October 7th. 
7 p.m.—Sermon at South Parade Chapel by Rev. George 
Gould, Vice-President of the Union. 


Tuespay, October 8th. 


7 am.—Missionary Sermon to the Young, at Blenheim 
Chapel, by Rev. R. Glover, of Bristol. 


10,30 a m —Missionary Conference at Fast Parade Chapel. 
Mr Alderman Whitehead, of Bradford, in the Chair. 
Three Papers of twenty minutes each will be read :— 
(1) 44 oreig lw 5 24 and ag 4— 

enry Baynes, .3(2)" issionary Methods « 
— 2 by 32 Perkins Bacon, Esq; (3 Our 
Missionary Principles and Motives,” by Rev. Clement 
Bailbache. To be followed by Conference and Resolu- 
tions. 

3p.m—A P-erentation and Va Meeting at East 
Perede Chapel E. B. Underhill, Leg, II. D., in the 
Cbeir, when a Presentation will be meade to Rev. C. B. 
Lewis, late of Caleutte, from his brethren in India, on 
bis re icemert trom the mirsion Geld, after twenty-seven 

cava of arduous service, by Rev J. Chemberiain Page, 

te of Daijeelng. Addresses will be given by the 
Chairman; Rev J. D Bate, from Hahabed; H Dear, 
eg, of Monghyr, and others. To be followed bya 
Valedictory S. rvice, to teke leave of Rev. Wm. James, 
of Liang) ndr, Missionary-E ect to lucia. 

7 p.m.—Public Missionary Meeting in the Town Hell, Sir 
Henry Havelock, Bart., M P, in the Chair. Addresses 
will be given by the Chairman, Rev. W. Iandels, D. D., 
of on; Rev. Geo. Kerry, Missions from Barvwan!, 
Bengal; Kev. T. L. Johneon, — a slave, now 
Missionsry-Elect to Western Africa; and Rev. H. B. 
Robinson, of Wisbech, r ting the Genera! 
Baptist Missionsry Society. Collection will be mae 
on behalf of Foreign Mi-s on-. 

Wepwespay, October 9th. 


7.30 am.—Prayer Meeting at South Parade Chapel. 
Rev. H. Dowson to preside. 

10 a.m Session of the Union at East Parade Chipel. Devo- 
tions! Service. Address by the President. Reception of 
Deputation from the Congregational Union. 


3 ee an at Onford-piace Wisleyan Chapel, by 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
6.30 — red Session of the Union at South Per de 
hapel. Home and Irish Mission: Election of Com- 
mittee, Annuity Fund, Augmentation Fund, and 
Board of Vdueation. Presentation of Reports an 
Election of Committees. 

7 p.m.—Sermons at the following r 
Chapel, “ Redemption,” by Mr. W. P. Lockhart, of 
Liverpool; York-road Chapel, A Place of Privilege.“ b 
Rev J. P. Chown, of London; Wintown-street Chapel, 
“ The Laws of Time and Growth in Relation to Christian 
Life and Work,” by Rev. G. W. M’‘Cree, of London; 
Hansiet Tabernacle,“ The Old, Oid Story,” by Rev. 
E. G. Gange, of Bristol. 

Tnuss par, October 10. 

7.30 . m.— Sermon to Christian Workers at South Parade 
Chapel, 10 Kev. Benwell Bird, of Plymouth The 
Power of Christ the Encouragement and Resource for 
Christian Service.” 

10 am — Session of the Union at Fast Parade Chapel. 
Devotional Service. Piper on Forms of Worldliness 
Prevalent in the Christian Church,” by Rev. R. H. 
Marten, B. A., of London. Resolution: Dr. Culrors, of 
Glasgow, ani Rev. E. Medley, B A, of Nottingham. 
Home and Irish Mission: Statement by Rev. J. H. 
Millard, B.A. Resolution by Rev. J. P. Chown and 
J. P. Hacon, Eeq. 


8 p.m.—Adjourned Session at South Psrade Chapel: Bus 
ness portponed from previous meetings. 

6.30 pm.— Public Meeting at the Town Hall. J. Barran, 

q, M. P., in the chair. Speakers: H. M. Bompas, 

Feq., G. C,“ On Some Temptations incident to a Speci 
Knowledge of Divine Truth”; Kev. W. G. Lewis, of 
Westbourne Grove, London; Rev. E. C. Pike, B. A.. of 
Birmingh»m, “ Fidelity to Christ, an Element of Dis- 
turbance in the World”; and Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

EDWARD SrEANE. | Secs 

SAMUEL HARRIS BOOTH, : 
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1 ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earle wood, 
Redhill, Surrey. 


Uuder the patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
ses QUEEN. ir 


Open to cases from all parts of the kingdom. 
The Funds of the Charity are in a depressed condition. 


Two thousand pounds have been borrowed to meet 
current ex 


ses. 

CONTRIBUT'ONS are respectfully solicited. Annual 
subscriptions, 10s, 6d. and upwards; liſe subscriptions, 
£5 5s. and upwards. 

Votes in proportion to the amount. 

The London Joint-Stock Bank. 


JAMES ABBI8S8, J.P, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
Offices, 36, King William street E. C. 


E W COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The SESS'ON of 1878-79 will n on FRIDAY, 
Surrems~R 27, when on INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
vill be delivered at the COLLEGE, Finchl y New-road, at 
Seven o'clock p. m., by the Rev. Da. ALLON. 

Information N the MINISTERIAL and LAY 
STUDENT DEPARTMENTS of the College may be 
obtained on application to the 8 

W. FARRER, LL B., Secretary. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 
Head Mistress—Miss WITHIEIL. 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Pinal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
FACING THE SEA. 
TAFFORD HOUSE, 
61, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 
ST, LEONARDS-ON-SBA, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Deschanel’ atural Philosophy. An 

— Translated and — * J. D. 
Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. Ilosteated by 
760 Wood — and three Coloured Plates, and 
accom panied 


a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Pert I. Mecuanics, Hyprostatics, and Prev- 
matics. Part II. Heat. Part III. Evectrricity and 
Maonatism. Part IV. Sound and Licnt. 
“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably 
illustrated, it forms a model work for a class in experimental 
physics.”—Saturday Review. 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By 
Yrof. Everett, Translator avd Editor of Deschanel’s 
“Natural Philosophy,” &c. Illustrated by numerous 
Woodcuts, Fecp 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“We heve no hesitation in warm y recommending it as a 
good text-book for junior classes.” — Nature. 


Praxis Primaria: Progressive Exercises 
in the Writing of Latin. ith Vocabulary and Notes. 
By the Rev. Istay Burns, D.V. Revised by the 
Author of “The Public School Latin Primer.” Third 
Edition, Revised. Fecp. 8vo, cloth 2s. 


DR. OGILVIES DICTIONARIES. 


The Imperial Dictionary: English, 
Technological, and Scientific. With a Supplement, con- 
teining au extensive Collecticn of Words, Terms, and 
Phrases not included in pre ons English Dictionaries. 
Inlustrsted by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 
Two le ols., including the Supplement. Imperial 
8v0, , £4; half morocco, £4 15s. 

“The best English Dictionary that exists.”—British 

Quarterly Keriew. 


The Comprehensive Ep glish Dictionary : 
Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Illustrated 
3 800 Engravings on Wood. rge 8vo, cloth, 

; half morocco 32s, 
“Next to the more cos'ly Imperial, the very best dic- 
tionary that has yet been compiled.“ — London Review. 


The Students English Dictionary : 
Ftymological, Pronouncing. and Explanatury. ith 
about 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 
red edges, 7s. 6d.; half calf, 10s. 61. 

“ This is the beat etymological dictionary we have yet seen 
at all within moderate comp.ss.”—Spectator. 


Dr. Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictionary : 
Ftymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged 
from the “Student’s Dictionary” by the Author. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d 

“ The etymologicsl part of the work is well done, the pro- 
nunciation is clearly and correctly indicated, and tne excla- 
nations, though uecersirily brief, are c ear and precise.“ — 

Atheneum. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster-buildings ; 
And sold by all booksellers. 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 
AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S FIRST CLASS 
BOARDING HOUSE. 


10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Situation convenient for business or pleasure, being in the 
centre of the Metropolis, but just out of the noise and bustle. 

Drawing end diniug rooms, bathroom. conservatory, and 
numerous bedrooms. Terms, 7s. 6d. to 10s. 9d per day each 
person. Dinner at six. Established twenty years. 


MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, 
CAVERSHAM, NEAR READING. 

Head Master—ALFRED S. WEST, M. X., Camb. and 
Lond., Trin. Coll. Camb., and Fellow of University Coll., 
Lond., Gold Medalist of the University of London, late 
Examiner in the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of 
s+ and eight other masters, five of whom are 


res t. 

The NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 25. 
New pupils are expected on Tuesday, the 24th inst. 

Particulars may be had on application to the Head Master. 


PPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 


At the Election duly held at the Memorial Hall, Sept. 24, 


1878, the following were the SUCCESSFUL CANDI. 
DATES :— 


A. Heber Rogers ...... 1,478 | Frederick C. King 790 
John W. Thomas ...... 997 | Frederick G. = ... 580 
R Wood Lloyd. 9130 A. William M‘Kenny ... 529 
Grace Mackinnon ...... 805 | Evan T. Matthews 517 


I. VALE MUMMERY, President. 
J. MARCHANT, Hon. Secretary. 


i” DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal— Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master—T. POW ELL, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 


And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils prepared for the Cambridge ] ocal and London 
University Examinations, and aleo for Commercial hfe. 
Separate study rooms fur 2 preparing for examinations. 
Exhibitions from £15 to £40 per annum. The pia ground, 
in the midst of an Estate of 27 Acres, is supplied with 
Gymnastc Apparatus and spacious Swimming Bath. A 
detached building for Ia valids. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

A — — — has been OPENED, in 
„ aygroun de 
the — of Mrs. MILNE. Penodical ponte Tags 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 


Terms from 26 Guimeas per annum. 
For or further particulars apply to the PRIX - 
Secre 


OIPAL, as to Mrs. MILNg, or to the tary, 
Mr, ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVE AMER 
ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS 
Manufactured by 
CLOUGH AND WARREN, 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 


The immense advantages these instruments over the 
Organs bitherto imported, have induced Mesers. C. and C. 
to undertake the Agency of this eminent Mauufactory. 


THE 


CLOUGH AND WARREN’S ORGANS 


were awarared the 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


and 
MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST MERIT 
at the 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 
QUALITY OF TONE, 
FACILITIES OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN'S 
“FAVORITE ORGAN,” 


( ompas: Fe Octaves. 


TEN STOPS, FOUR SETS of REEDS of TWO AND A 
HALF OCTAVES EACH, KNEE SWELL. 
Elegent Carved Canadian Walnut Case. 


PRICK 25 GUINEAS. 
A Large Variety on View from 25 to 150 Guincas, 


Illustrated Price Liat free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO.'S 
SPECIALITIES IN 


ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
BY ALEXANDRE. 


— — — 


NE AN ARMON , 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas. 


GOTHIC DEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s, per quarter 
on the Three Years System. 


NEW ORGAN MODEL. 


Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 
swell, two knee pedals, 28 guineas, or £2 16s. per quarter on 
the Three Years System. 


EXHIBITION RCH MODEL, 


Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


— — — 


SPECIAL CHURC DEL, 


Eighteen stops, five rows of vibrators, &., 50 guineas, or 
per quarter on the Three Years System. . 


A Liberal Discount to Schools aud the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post, 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of — extracted. 

The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, ectl 

igesti for Breakfast, Luncheon, or 1 — * 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.“ 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, aud is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breaktast Cup, costing less than a halfpenng. 
Cocoarina 4 LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, aud may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 
In tan packets at I. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO,, 10, Adam-street, London, W. O 
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THE WEEK. 

The peremptory refusal of Shere Ali to allow 
a British envoy and his retinue to cross the 
Afghan frontier has excited much disquietude 
in the chief cities of India, where, it is stated, 
trade is disturbed, and public securities are 
falling. In Paris, also, the grave news is said 
to have caused great sensation,” and in Vienna 
de the greatest consternation.” The Times 
endeavours to quiet apprehension by suggest- 
ing that possibly the Ameer may, at the 
suggestion of Russia, offer an apology, and 
accept Sir Neville Chamberlain’s proposals, or 
that at least active operations will be deferred 
till the spring. A telegram from Simla in the 
Daily News dated last night indicates that this 
policy of delay will be adopted. It is stated that 
the mission to Cubul, which, as Lord Carnaryon 
Says, is too numerous for an escort and too small 
for an army, has been dissolved, and the 
British agent sent in advance to Cabul recalled. 
No attempt will at present be made to advance 
upon Cabul by the Khyber Pass and the 
difficult country through the centre of Afghani- 
stan, but reinforcements will be sent to the 
garrison of Quettah, which commands the 
western districts of the Ameer’s dominions, the 
inhabitants of which being peaceful husbandmen 
are Well affected to England. The route by way 
of Quettah leads through an open and friendly 
country to within seventy miles of Cabul, and 
it is thought that the measures it is now pro- 
posed to take will reveal to Shere Ali his help- 
less condition, while friendly treatment will 
conciliate the various frontier tribes, who are 
weary of his oppression, and are longing for the 
break up of his rule.“ 


The tone of Le Nord of Brussels, the organ of 
the Russian Foreign Office, suggests that matters 
will not proceed to extremities. That paper as- 
sumes that the Ameer’s reply to Sir Neville's 
demand must have been in the affirmative, and 
had not probably reached the frontier when the 
members of the British mission presented them- 
selyes at the mouth of the Khyber Pass. The 
largeness of the military escort, it is hinted, 
might uccount for the refusal of the frontier 
officers to allow a free passage without a formal 
order from Cabul. Apparently this explanation 
does not harmunise with the actual facts, though 
it may throw some light upon the policy of 
Russia. A more authoritative statement on the 
subject is embodied] in a telegram from St. 
Petersburg direct, according to which the sup- 
position of an understanding between Russia and 
Afghanistan is purely imaginary.“ Such a 
disclaimer was to be expected ; though, with the 
continuance of General Abramoff at Cabul 
while the presence of a British Havoy has been 
forbidden, it does not carry much weight. 


The great army and vast expenditure of 
Austro-Hungary is beginning to tell with effect 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The insurgents, 
although aided by Turkish regular troops, are 
being driven from their strongholds in Bosnia. 
They have been cbliged to abandon Dolni Tuzla 
and Bielina, both strong fortified positions—the 
former having been entrenched after the model 
of Pleyna, and defended by a garrison of some 
12,000 men. The division under General Zach 
has also, after obstinate encounters, stormed 
the fortress of Bihacs. The chief strong posi- 
tion now in the bands of the Moslem malcon- 
tents in Bosnia is Great Zvornik, which, though 
closely invested, is well defended, having 
been reinforced by the fugitive garrisons 
of Bielina and Tuzla. Only one formid- 
able place in Herzegovina, Klobuk, remains 
in the hands of the insurgents, and that 
is closely invested by Baron Jovanovics with the 
prospect of an early capitulation. These 
successes, though very dearly bought, have 
created much satisfaction at Vienna and Pesth. 


The Porte, yielding to strong external pres- 
sure, is beginning to give effect to the proyi- 


sions of the Berlin Treaty in respect to the 
territory ceded to Servia and Montenegro. But 
it refuses any concession to the claims of Greece 
beyond the offer of a few insignificant islands, 
and has taken steps to make good ite decision 
by occupying Thessaly and Epirus in great 
force. The Hellenic Government, betrayed by 
the British Oabinet and unsupported by any 
other signatory Power, hesitates to take action 
in the face of its formidable foe, and will pro- 
bably await the course of events elsewhere. 
The Russiaus have withdrawn most of their large 
force from San Stefano towards Adrianople, 
where General Todleben has fixed his head- 
quarters, and is taking vigorous measures to 
restore order in the disturbed districts of Rou- 
melia, and to reconcile the population to tem- 
porary Russian rule. Between the late belli- 
gerents there seeme to be a friendly under- 
standing, and the provisions of the Treaty of 
San Stefano not affected by the Berlin deci- 
sions have been embodied in a new convention. 
No progress has, however, been made at Con- 
stantinople in giving effect to the treaty with 
this country, although there is still some pro- 
spect that Midhat Pasha may be made 
Governor-General of Asia Minor. The Russians 
have evacuated Erzeroum, and it is a siginficant 
fact that a considerable section of Armenians 
desire to cross the frontier, preferring the strict 
rule of the Czar to the chronic anarchy which 
prevails under the régime of the Sultan. 


A variety of statements tend to show that the 
negotiations between the German Government 
and the Vatican, with a view to discover an accep- 


table compromise, stick fast, for reasons which 
may be gathered from the article on the 
policy of Leo XIII. we have elsewhere quoted 
from the Times. The signs of this breakdown 
are to be found in the incidents relative to the 
anti-Socialist Bill now under the consideration of 
a committee of twenty-one. The Ultramontaue 
members try to make the bill unworkable; the 
Conservatives side with the Liberals when they 
cannot have their way; and the result is likely 
to be a measure which, while enabling the 
Government to deal with would-be rebels, will 
protect the loyal portion of society from the 

dictatorial powers temporarily vested in the 

Executive, by providing for a judicial revision 

of the decrees issued by the police. The 

Government papers are, however, beginning to 

raise a cry that the committee are doing their 

work too thoroughly, and warn them that they 

are endangering the bill. 


It is not severe repressive measures that are 
adapted to cope with the serious social condition 
of Germany, and especially of Berlin. A letter 
from that capital gives the following vivid 
picture of the perils that beset not only the 
Government, but society in general :— 


The hostility of the Social Democracy to the Common 
wealth has been, and in the most horribly conviucing 
manner, proved to be no mere campaign of words or 
pamphlets, but a downright blood-feud of the most 
savage and relentless description. The conviction pre- 
vails amongst many of the higher official personages in 
this capital that the attempts on the Emperor's life will 
be renewed as soon ashe sball return hither, and that 
sbould they prove successful, the next victim marked 
down for destruction will be the Crown Prince. Upon 
what grounds of special information this conviction is 
based I am unable to say; but it exists, and that so 
a that no argument can shake it. I am assured 
that 86,000 persons of both sexes, affiliated to Social 
Democracy, of whom 54,000 are men between the ages 
of twenty and fifty, are now gathered together within 
the precincts of Berlin, awaiting the result of the ap- 
proaching debate upon the Repressive Bill; and that if 
the Reichstag should pass that measure, the central 
committee will not hesitate to lay its commands upon 
this multitude of potential law breakers that reprisa's 
be executed upon the legislators whose votes shall have 
been registered in favour of the Penal Statutes, 


The news from Canada is rather dishearten- 
ing. That country, like its great neighbour— 
indeed, we may say the civilised world—is suffer- 
ing from industrial and commercial depression. 
At this juncture a general election has taken 
place, and the Conservatives, who some years 
ago were expelled from power in consequence of 
corrupt practices, have now secured an over- 
whelming majority in the Dominion Parliament 
as the champions of a thorough Protectionist 
policy. When, therefore, the Marquis of Lorne, 
the Queen’s son-in-law, crosses the Atlantic a 
few weeks hence to enter upon his duties as 


Governor-General, he will probably find that 
the Canadian Legislature has passed a tariff 
which will go far to exclude the manufactures 
of the Mother Country. Yet Oanada is only 
following the example of Victoria and India in 
shutting us out from its markets. 


At an agricultural dinner held yesterday in 
Oxferdshite, the Secretary for the Colonies made 
a statement which will be welcomed by all 
classes. After referring to the measures passed 
during the last session, Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
said: — You have heard, like everybody else, 
of a dissolution; but I feel the country is 
satisfied, as I believe it to be, with ite 
present representatives in Parliament. Her 
Majosty’s Government, at any rate, has no reason 
to complain of them in the most difficult 
crisis which we have been passing through for 
the last two years, and which, I fear, from 
news lately received, cannot be said to be yet 
concluded.’”’ From this Ministerial declaration 
we may safely infer that the Government have 
no intention to make an early appeal to the 
country, and that the present Parliament will 
meet as usual in February next. The Registra- 
tion Courts are now sitting, and it is gratifying 
to find that the register has not been neglected 
by the Liberal party. In many constituencies 
their gains bave been considerable, and 
throughout the country there are signs that 
they are preparing with some effect for the 
next general election, come when it may. 


The same right hon. gentleman, at an earlier 
meeting held at Winchocomb, adopted a tone as 
to the results of the Berlin Treaty more in har- 
mony with the actual facts, and invited the 
critics of the Government to defer their ultimate 
judgment. Sir M. Hicks-Beach hopes that things 
will improve; is not surprised that the reckless 
persons who have had their way in Turkey should 
object to be placed under the firm and efficient 
rule of a European Power; contrasts the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of San Stefano with those 
of the Treaty of Berlin; and apologises for the 


te of things in Cyprus, which, when reme- 
d ill, he thinks, make it again ‘‘one of 
the most fertile and valuable islands in the 
Mediterranean.” This sort of language is a 
great contrast to the peace with honour’”’ 
jubilations which were rife when the British 
Plenipotentiaries returned from Berlin. The 
Eastern policy of the Government has been 
criticised with great effect during the past 
week by Lord Oarnarvon, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. 
Childers. In his vigorous address to his oon 
stituents at Montrose, Mr. Baxter maintained 
that, though Lord Beaconsfield told them there 
had been no partition of Turkey, and that 
the Ottoman Empire had been strengthened, 
the area of territory taken from the 
Sulton by the Berlin arrangements was 
greater than that abstracted by the Treaty 
of San Stefano, while the Anglo-Turkish 


Convention, which he characterised as a sop 
to the Jingoes,” was the most dangerous 
arrangement ever entered into by British states- 
men, and if really carried out, and met by 
Russia in the spirit which it breathed, it might 
land this country in a military conscrip- 
tion, and in a taxation beyond anything which 
we or our fathers have known. Lod 
Carnarvon, besides some weighty words of 
warning as to the Afghan imbroylio, maintained 
that events have justified his prediction that 
the Treaty of Berlin did not contain the 
elements of permanence, so far as Europe 
was concerned; and, as for Cyprus, the 
more that unlucky acquisition was examined, 
the worse it would prove for England. The 
present rate of income-tax, though raised from 
twopence to fourpence, would not suffice 
to defray the expenses of bad bargains 
and questionable liabilities, and it was already 
a serious question whether our responsi- 
bilities had not become greater than we 
could bear. Though fireworks, said his lord- 
ship, might be very convenient, they ought to 
be displayed only occasionally, and not become 
the stock-in-trade of Government policy. Such 
scathing remarks from a recent colleague mus 
be gall and wormwood to the members of Lord 


Beaconsfield’s Cab iuet. 
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Beligions and Henominntional Rews, 


Lancasuire Inperenpent CoLLecs.—The Lew 
buildings connected with this institution at 
Whalley Grange, near Manchester, which have 
just been erected at a cost of 22,000/, are to be 
opened this day by Mr. Henry Lee. The college is 
one of the largest iostitutions in convection with 
the Congregational body, and has had among its 
former presidents Dr. Robert Vaughan, Dr. Samuel 
Davidson, Dr. Halley, and Mr. Henry Rogers. 

Tus Bartist Unton.—It will be seen from an 
advertisement elsewhere that the autumnal meeti 
of the Baptist Union will be held at Leeds, and wil 
commence on Monday, Oct. 7. Some particulars of 
the programme were given in our last number. In 
respect to the Annuity Fond, the committee are 
expected to be able to report that 55,000/. has been 
raised towards the proposed 60,000“, and that the 
various amalgamations with smaller and kindred 
societies will 2 completed by the new year. 

Proposed Meruopist GENERAL CON. - Much 
interest bas been awakened among the Methodist 
commupities by the arrival in Dublio of the Rev. 
Dr. Haven, of Syracuse University, United States, 
charged with a propo - al from the Methodist Church 
in America for an (Ecumenical Council, embracing 
representatives from all sections of the Methodist 
denomination throughout the world, to meet in 
London, In Ireland the project is received with 
favour. It is suggested that the conference should 
be composed of ministerial and lay members in 
about equal numbers; and, as neaily as can be 
ascertained (says a friendly estimate), they would 
represent a community of about fifteen millions of 
people, of whom about four millions are recognised 

urch members, together with about thirty thou- 
sands minister and sixty thousend lay preachers. 

Missionary To New Guinea. —On Monday 
evening Mr. Thomas Beswick, of Western College, 
Plymouth, was ordained in the Kushholme Koad 
Svhoolroom, Manchester, having been appointed a 
missionary in New Guinea by the London Mis- 
sionary Society. The Rev. Dr. A. Thomson presided, 
and there was a good attendance. After devotional 
exercises had been engaged in, the Rev. 8. J. 
Whitoell gave an account of the place in which 
and the people amongst whom Mr. Beswick was 
going to labour. The chairman then addressed 
a few remarks to the meeting, after which Mr. 
Beswick narrated how he had been led to embrace 
the missionary cause. The chairman then offered 
up prayer for Mr. Beswick, the Rev. Professor 

(Principal of Western College) delivered 
the charge, and the laying on of hands closed the 
proceedings. 

New Forsgst.—The Rev. J. B. Burt has been 
labouring for half-a-century as the pagtor of the 
Baptist church in the little hamlet of Beauliew 
Rails, and a few days ago the jubilee was celebrated 
by a tes and public meeting numerously attended. 
The chair was taken by the Rev. C. H. Leonard, 
M. A., who suitably oongratulated the pastor upon 
the event and read letters of sympathy from the 
Revs. Dr. Maclaren and W. J. Todd. He then 
presented Mr. Burt with a handsome black marble 
clock, surmounted by a bronze ornament, a pair of 
handsome bronze ewers, and a silver biscuit box 
and hot water jug for Mrs. Burt—a testimonial 
commemorative of the esteem in which he is held 
for his faithful service during the past half ceatury. 
Addresses were afterwards delivered by a number 
of ministers and gentlemen expressing their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Bart’s long ministry, and their 
thankfulness that he had been so long spared. 

New ConGREGATIONAL CHaPsRL, LosTWITHIEL. — 
On Tuesday, Sept. 17, the memorial-stones of the 
new building were laid by the Rev. Charles 
Wilson, M.A, of Plymouth, and other friends of 
the cause. The chapel will be in the early Gothic 
style, and capable, with schoolroom (which will be 
constructed to form a gallery when needed), of 
accommodating about persons. The total out- 
lay will be There was a large attendance at 
the stone-laying, as also at the public tea. In the 
evening a meeting was beld in the Grammar 
Schoolroom, presided over by Mr. Orange, of St 
Austell. Impressive addresses were delivered by 
the Revs. G. H. Hobbs, W. Bull, W. H. Fuller, 
W. Boulton, W. Tucker, and Mr. Santo. The 
room was filled to excess, and the proceeds of the 
day amounted to above 40“. Altogether the pro- 
ceedings were very enccuraging to the tor, the 
Rev. Stevens, and the little church he has 

hered around him. | 

R. AITKEN’s Mission tn Lonpon ro Youna 
MEN AND OTHERS.—We understand that the Rev. 
W. Hay M. H. Aitken is about to hold a general 
mission in London, at the request of the committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and that 
Exeter Hall has been engayed for a period of five 
weeks, from Oct. 6, for the mission services. A 
large and influential committee, of which the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, K.G., is president, has been formed 
to superintend the arrangements in connection with 
the committee of the Association. The services on 
the afternoons and evenings of each Sunday will be 
open to the public generally, but the evening meet- 
ings for the first fortnight will probably be held 
exclusively for young men. It is Mr. Aitken’s 
intention to hold a daily meeting at one of the City 
charehes for half-an-hour, that the convenience of 
business men of all classes may be met. Mr. 
Shipton and Mr. Bowker act as secretaries to this 
mission, and all commuuications in ard to it 
should be addressed to them at 165, Aldersgate- 
street, E. C. 


AIREDALE Cotiece.—The Rev. Archibald Doff. 
M.A., the newly appointed professor of Hebrew 
and mathematics at Airedale 45 Bradford. 
delivered on Wednesday the opening lecture of the 
session, in the assembly hall of the col Mr. 
Daff selected for his subject, The need of the 
Old Testament in the study of the rise of our 
doctrines.” There was a moderate attendance of 
friends, —Principal Fairbairn, D D., explained the 
reasons which had led the committee to appoint 
Mr. Duff a member of the staff of the college, and 
spoke in high terms of that gentleman’s abilities. 
After stating that Mr. Doff was associated with 
the editorship of the most scholarly journal on the 
other side of the Atlantic, he welcomed him in the 
name of the students, and wished him a long and 

rosperous career in connection with Airedale Col- 
ege. Mr. Duff then delivered an interesting lecture 
on Semitic manners of life. speech, and thought, 
and on the rise and spread of some special doctrines 
in Jewish history. At the close of the address, 
Dr. Mellor, of Halifax, pronounced the benediction. 


Istincton.—On Tuesday afternoon Mr. C. H. 
Spurgeon officiated at a religious service in the 
Baptist Chapel, Cross-street, Essex-street, Islington, 
on the occasion of the settlement of the Rev. 
Frederick A. Jones as pastor of that church. At 
the conclusion of the sermon he urged his hearers 
to real Church work—the preaching of the Gospel 
simply and earnestly, not wi the desire 
to show or appearance, for half-a-dozen Chris- 
tians, faithful, truthful, and sincere, were 
better than half-a-dozen thousands of peop'e 
without faith. Half-a-dozen earnest men and 
women were preferable to converts by the thousand 
who would be a disgrace to the name of Christian. 
Some Churches supposed that all power should 
come through highly-educated men—that a clergy- 
man, to any power, should be a fine classical 
scholar, and know everything uf Greek and Latin 
ere be could do anything for his flock. Another 
Church would not that far; and still another 
went in for the Word of God with delicious music 
and fantastic clothing, and such surroundings as 
might lead to the supposition that Covent-garden 
Market had been laid under tribute. He did not 
know whether all London was to be turned upside 
down in this way, but the final result in any case 
was sure to be small. 


Baptist County AssociaTion.—The half-yearly 
meeting of churches connected with the eastern 
district of the Lancashire and Chesbire Association 
was held at Nelson, near Burnley, on Wednesday 
last week. The Rev. R. Littlehales read a paper 
on ‘‘ Ministerial Study.” A public meeting was 
held in the afternoon, the Rev. S. Hawkes, pre- 
siding. A paper was read by the Rev. P. Prout. 
on“ The Place and Importance of Baptism in the 
Ministry of the Gospel.” The Rev. C. Williams 
spoke upon his late visit to the Saxon Mission 
Churches. It was resolved to request the Baptist 
Union Committee to arrange for a series of special 
evangelistic services in this district. An evening 
meeting was held presided over by Mr. William 
Snape, Mayor of Darwen. Addresses were given 
by the Revs. J. Howe, B. B. Davies, and J. Blake. 
The annual — . the Midland Baptist Uuion 
was held at Loughborough, on Tuesday, September 
10, under the agg | of the Rev. J. W. Thew, 
of Leicester, the Rev. W. Woods, of Nottingham, 
acting as vice-chairman. The Rev. W. R. Steven- 
son, secretary, read the report, from which it 
appeared that the union now comprises 129 
churches, and 16,279 members, and that the net 
increase during the year had been 846, or at the 
rate of 1 — 1 per cent. An account was also 
given of the work of Mr. Manning, the Union Evan. 
gelist. The attendance of friends was and 
the discussions interesting. The president’s ad- 
dress (on the subject of Worldliness) was 
delivered in Woodgate Chapel in the morning. 
The Rev. F. B. Meyer, of Leicester, preached 
in Baxter-gate Chapel in the evening, from 
1 Cor. ix. K. 

Giascow.—The Rev. Dr. Culross, late of High- 
bury, who has been invited to become the colleague 
to Dr. Paterson, the venerable pastor of Adelaide- 
place Baptist Church, Glasgow, has met with a 
cordial recepti He was entertained at dinner, 
Mr. Howard Bowser presiding. The Chairman, in 
his opening remarks, referred to the great esteem in 
which Dr. Culross was held by the whole Baptist 
denomination in Scotland. His settlement in Glas- 
gow he regarded as an auspicious event both for the 
church in Adelaide-place and for the churches north 
of the Tweed. The friends present included the 
Rev. Dr. Landels, the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, 
and Sir Kobert Lush, who expressed their high 
esteem for Dr. Oulroes. A large gatbering took 
place in the evening in the new Public Hall, under 
the presidency of Dr. Paterson. The platform was 
crowded with ministers and influential laymen. 
The chairman mag 8 Dr. Culross a most 
hearty welcome, which was suitably acknow- 
ledged, the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown delivered 
an address, in the course of which he said that 
throughout the Baptist Church of England there 
was as much unanimity as could be found in other 
denominations in the land. There was, however, 
very little neology, and he thought the little there 
was was barmless, or ratber good on the whole, as 
it taught some of them to discard a few old notions 
which were neither true, beautiful, nor wholerome. 
After a reference to the recent extraordinary grave- 
yard scene, which Mr. Brown said was ouly a 
slight aggravation of what was to be endured every 


day by the Baptiste of England, he proceeded to 
| remar 


that he thought Voluntaryism in England 


——— 
was on its trial, and that the question of the dis- 
establishment of the State Church was very much 
a question of Voluntaryism across the border. They 
were an intensely practical people, and they could 
pot expect disestablishment unless it could be 
shown that Voluntaryism will do the work of reli- 
gious teaching as weil or better than it has ever 
been done by the Establishment. He sometimes 
bad doubts and fears on this matter, and he thought 
that they were not doing what they might do or 
ought to do to prove the efficiency of the Volun- 
tary Church system. Addresses were also delivered 
by Professor Bruce (Free Church College), Dr. 
Logan Aikman, Dr. Landels, the Rev. Jervis Coats, 
M.A. (Govan), Sir Robert Lush, and Bailie Scott. 


Lonpow Baptist AssoctaTion.—A conference of 
the members of this association was held at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle on Tuesday, Sept. 17, to 
consider the question How best to discharge our 
duty towards the young connected with our churches 
and congregations.” tween 300 and 400 persons 
were present. The subject was opened by the Rev. 
J. P. Chown, the chairman, who was followed by 
Mr. 8. R. Pattison, who compla ned of the distino- 
tion made between rich and poor in their Sunday- 
schools and Bible-classes, The Rev. J. Collins also 
spoke, and was followed by Mr. Spurgeon, who 
arged that they should teach their people more and 
more of parental obligation, and that if they 
wished the young to be converted they must deal 

rsonally with individuals, Mr. J. A. Curtis (of 
— Chapel, Brompton] considered that one of 
the great lacks in the Sunday-svhool of the present 
day was that of older teachers of more experience 
and more culture. The Rev. E. H. Brown (of Twick- 
enham) advocated the formation of Christian bands 
to which the Church members should de facto 
nelong. Mr. G. D. Freeman supported the idea of 
special services for the young, and their recognition 
and help by the Church. Mr. B. A. Lyon (of 
Hampstead) said it was a singular spirit in which 
seme of their parents seat their children 
to universities and public schools, where they were 
brought up under Charch influences; and to expect 
them afterwards to become fall blown Dissenters 
was monstrous. (“ Hear, hear,” from Mr. Spar- 
geon.) Let them look well after their denomioa- 
tional teachiog. Mr. J. Halford suggested that it 
would be if pastors would hold a teacher’s 
weekly preparatory class. The Rev. W. Brock 
(Hampstead) advised a wise and sympathetic 

for the difficulties of the young. He had 
been greatly blessed in callicg together the young 
men who were troubled with doubts which they 
frankly expressed to him, and in many cases these 
were removed by free and cordial discussion. Mr. 
Mason (Regent’s Park) thought that the best way 
to retain its young people in conoection with the 
churches was to set them to work, and to keep them 
at work. The Rer. W. Penfuld Oope would have 
liked a discussion as to the Sunday-schovuls pro- 
viding amusements for the young His own 
opision was that such work was ail in vain. A 
vote of thanks to the pastor and deacons of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle for the use of their rooms 
for the conference was carried by acclamation, and 
suitably acknowledged by Mr. Spurgeon. 


Tue Rev. ARTHUR Moss MINISTRY AT 
BIRMINGHAM. —At Caunon- street Chapel on Sunday 
night the Kev. A. Mutsell preached his farewell 
sermon prior to his departure to America on a 
lecturing tour. The chapel was crowded. At the 
close of his remarks Mr. Mursell bade the congre- 
gation farewell. He thanked all who had been kind 
to him, and assured them that if he lived till next 
Sunday he should think very tenderly of them as 
he crossed the Atlantic, and he trusted he should 
not be thought unkindly of by a few tnere. On 
Monday night there was a social and public meeting 
of the covgregation, presided over by Mr. J. 4. 
Merry, who, in opening the proceediogs, said 
that a requisition had been signed by upwards 
of a thousand persons inviting Mr. Marsell to 
return to Birmingham when he came back from 
America, and to continue with them at Canaon- 
street. Some of them had worshipped in that 
place between sixty and seventy years, under the 
ministrations of Mr. Morgau, Mr. Birt, Mr Swann, 
and some others. At last a crisis arrived, «hich 
caused the congregation very much to decrease, 
and it was thought desirable to invite Mr Marsell 
tocome amongst them. They were all aware with 
what pleasure they had listened to the winistrations 
of Mr. Mursell. (Applause.) They knew how 
much hope had arisen in their breasts that Mr, 
Mursell might see tit to continue amongst them. 
They had wavered between hope aud tear, and 
hitherto they had received no definite statement 
from Mr. Mursell that he could see his way to 
comply with their wishes, Mr. Chapman then pre- 
sented Mr. Mursell with an address signed by the 
deacons and secretary, asking him to continue his 
ministry at Oannon-street Chapel on his return 
from America. Mr. Mursell, in reply, said 
that his friends at Canuon-street opened their 
arms and told him that if he would come 
and talk to them for six months they would 
try and put up with him. He went through 
that six months of more or less hard labour, and it 
was rendered exceedingly delightful to himself by 
the unlimited kindness and cordiality which he had 
constantly met with amungst them. At the close 
of that time it had been porsible tor him to revisit 
the place and continue to preach there uutil Sunday 
last. To say that he was astonished at auything 
like the degree of interest which had been created in 
his ministrations at Cannon-street would be but 
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back upon it. With toa nent settle- 
ment, Mr. Mursell ate — a doubt whether after 
so much liberty as he had enjoyed he could get into 
the groove of an old-established church. He was 
a strong and earnest and thoroughly convinced 
Baptist, but at the same time he was not so wedded 
to the grooves and the modes of procedure in one 
sect or connected with one church as that he 
should not feel somewhat hampered by them. 
While unable on such an occasion to give 2 
direct reply, he promised that he would put his 
views into writing, and hand them to the repre- 
sentatives of the church to submit to any assembly 
they chose. In conclusion, Mr. Mursell bade his 
hearers a hearty farewell. He leaves for New York 
on Saturday next. 


MR. J. B. GOUGH AT THE METRO. 
POLITAN TABERNACLE. 
(From the Daily News.) 


Mr. J. B. Gough, the celebrated American lec- 
turer on temperance, who is now on a visit to this 
country after an absence of more than twenty years, 
gave at the Metropolitan Tabernacle last evenin 
the first of a series of lectures which he has — 
to deliver under the auspices of the National Tempe- 
rance League. Though high prices were charged 
for admission—5s. to the reserved seats, and 2s. 
and ls. to other parts of the building — 
the fame of Mr. Gough was sufficient to attract 
a very large audience, and long before the 
hour fixed for the lecture to commence the Taber- 
nacle was filled in every part, but the time the 
audience had to wait was pleasantly occupied in 
listening to a selection of vocal music, performed by 
the choir of the League, under the direction of Mr. 
Birch. Sir Charles Reed occupied the chair, and 
on the platform were a number of the prominent 
supporters of the temperance cause. Mr. Gough, on 
entering, was at once recognised and warmly cheered. 
Prayer having been offered by the Rev. Newman 


The Chairman said they had done well to accord 
to Mr. Gough the hearty welcome which had just 
been given him. They were truly glad to see him 
back again amoung them. He had come in time to 
render good service in the winter's campaign, and 
he thought they would find that he was perfectly 
— to do his work. There were causes for 

t encouragement at the present time in the 
work in which he was engaged. First of all, there 
was a decided improvement in what were called 
the drinking customs of the country. He believed 
there was less of what was formerly called deep 
drinking ; but, on the other hand, he believed there 
was no less but rather more of that which was 
vulgarly called going very near the line. Next, 
he thought they ought to be glad to find that the 
public conscience had been greatly wakened on 
this subject. Good society was alarmed at the 
condition of the lower classes as the result of in- 
temperance, but let him tell good society” that 
they had to look to themselves as well as to look to 
the working men. He congratulated them on the 
testimony recently given by medical men as to the 
effect of alcohol, and on the great change which 
had taken place in the public action of ministers of 
religion in reference to this subject. With regard 
to the children, he could tell them that the principle 
of total abstinence was enforced by lecturers who 
were allowed freely to meet the children, and he 
could answer for the next generation being fully 
instructed in this subject. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Gough then came forward, and was again 
much cheered. After thanking them for the kind 
reception they had accorded to him, which, he re- 
marked, had almost overwhelmed him, he said it 
was now twenty-five years ago that he first spoke 
to a british audience in Exeter Hall. He came to 
advocate the cause of temperance then, and he 
came to advocate it now. It was the same old 
theme, and there was nothing new or fresh that 
could be advanced concerning it. In the short 
space of time allotted to that evening’s address 
he must confine himself to one or two points. 
First, he wished to define his position. He pre- 
sumed they were all ready to agree with him that 
drunkenness was an evil, and that it was their duty 
to do all they could to remove an evil. On these 
two facts they based their operations, and the 
difference, if there was any between them and him, 
was not with regard to the evil, but with regard to 
the method of removing it. He held that the 
principle of total abstinence was a lawful principle. 
Alcohol was not required even asa medicine. He 
was sixty-one years of age, and he had delivered 
7681 speeches, and travelled 14,820 miles, and had 
not been in bed a day since 1846, all on cold water, 
without the aid of astimulant. And yet some doctors 
prescribed alcohol. Some of them, he thought, pre- 
scribed it because they liked to take a little with 
their patients when they called on them, and some— 
that was with them in the United States—because 
they did not know anything about it. But he was not 
there to deal with the medical question. We had 
some magnificent men who were grappling with the 
medical question, and doing it better than he could, 
because they were 2 it understandingly. Their 
principle was lawful. It had been remarked to him 
that the Bible was against it, but he said, No. It was 
said they bad not a command. He replied that 
they did not wantone. He did not go to the Bible 
for a command to abstain from gaming or prize- 
fighting, or that sort of thing. As a Christian man, 
he abstained from these things because they were 
detrimental, and it was an absolute duty to abstain 
from them. Aud it was the same with regard to intoxi · 


cating drink. They might say that the Bible permitted 
the use of wine and sanctioned it, that our Saviour 
made wine, and that it was lawful to drink wine. 
He would give them all that, but if they accepted 
the Bible as a rule of faith and practice it was mean 
and Ty and cowardly and contemptible, to 
search the Bible for ission to gratify a pro- 
pensity, and then reject all God's requirements. 
(Cheers.) Some men, again, asked them if they 
expected to make men Christians by leading them 
to adopt the principle of total abstinence, and he 
said No, because who was a drunkard might be also 
a 1 Spy swearer and a thief, and he might cease 
to be a drunkard, but still be a profane swearer and 
a thief. A man might take the pledge, but 
he did it at a risk. If he did it in the strength 
of God he was safe, but not if he did it 
in his own strength. It had been said that 
when a man became a Christian the appetite for 
drink was taken away, but he believed no 
such thing, and he related several sad instances of 
ministers and others who had undoubtedly had the 

of God, but who had fallen through drink and 
— reprobate. They could not make a moderate 
drinker out of a drunkard, even if he joined the 
Church. Total abstinence was necessary to save a 
man if he wasadrunkard. The principle of total 
abstinence was not only a lawful principle, but it 
was a sensible prinsiple. Could they find a man 
who said he was sixty years of age and had never 
taken alcohol in his life, and wished he had learned 
when he was young? The principle was 
expedient, too, and if it were worth adopt- 
ing for the sake of example, it was surely 
worth adopting for its own sake; and he 
appealed to them to adopt it, not only for their 
own sake, but for that ot others. God had given 
them no impossible command. He always opened 
a way by which it could be obeyed. If they sought 
His help a way would surely be opened to them, 
and they might be made the instruments of great 
good to others. (Cheers.) 

At the conclusion of the lecture, which was 
listened to with much attention, and was much 
applauded throughout, the Rev. J. Clifford moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Spurgeon and his deacons 
for allowing them the use of the Tabernacle, 
whereby they had shown their sympathy for the 
temperance cause. The motion was carried with 
acclamation, and the assemblage then separated, 


THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


The Austrian operations at Bihacs have resulted 
in the capitulation of the place. On Wednesday 
Major-General Zach attacked the entrenchments on 
Bebeljaca Hill, and succeeded in taking and holding 
two of the outworks. In the evening the insur- 
gents made violent attacks from the fortress upon 
the hill in question, but were vigorously repulsed, 
and on Thursday afternoon the fortress itself was 
entered by the Imperial troops. The insurgent 
positions at Tuzla and Great Zvornik are said to be 
scientifically entrenched after the model of Plevna, 
with a garrison of 12,000 to 13,000 men each, pre- 
pared to stand a siege. 

The occupation of Bosnia by the Austrians has 
been ing rapidly during the last few days. 
The — of Leukovics was taken by Austrian 
troops on the 2lst, and a great quantity of arms, 
ammunition, and other war material was captured. 
The Austrian losses during the fighting amounted 
to 400 killed and wounded, those of the insurgents 
being considerably beavier. Considerable progress 
has also been e by the Third Army Corps under 
General Szapary. In order to cut off the retreat of 
the insurgents southwards General Vicsey, with 
10,000 men, operated from Serajevo against Orlovo 
and Plasenitza. The result of this concentrated 
movement was the retreat of the insurgents, who 
fled along the Servian frontier towards Visegrad 
and Gorazda Berzar. At the same time Livone 
was attacked from Travnik and Sigin. On Friday 
General Jovanovics penetrated to Konjenici, and 
occupied Grancarevno, He is now before Klobuk. 
The same officer, in a despatch to the Austrian 
Government, announces that the virtual pacification 
of the Herzegovina is concluded. 

The Russian troops have evacuated Erzeroum, 
and the Turks, under Moussa Pasha, have taken 
possession of the town. 

According to the Constantinople correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, General Skobeleff publicly 
declares that Russia will keep 100,000 men in 
Bulgaria and 45,000 in Roumelia, notwithstanding 
the Treaty of Berlin. 

Upon the representations of Sir A. H. Layard 
Safvet Pasha has promised to sppoint an Armenian 
to be Governor of Armenia, and to establish a 
special court in the province to try by martial law 
Mussulmans guilty of committing atrocities. 

At the Porte a contradiction is given to the 
rumour propagated by some foreign newspapers of 
a second Convention between England and Turkey 
being in existence. 

It is announced from Bucharest that in conformity 
with the resolution of the Roumanian council of 
Ministers, Prince Charles will at once assume the 
title ok. Royal Highness.” 


Ahmed Mukhtar Pasha has telegraphed to the | summer. 


Porte that the pacification of Crete wi 
effected. 

Safvet Pasha is stated to be willing to cede 
eventually to Greece several islands of the Archi- 
pelago, but no territory on the Turkish mainland. 

General Todleben has sent to the Uzar a telegram 
stating that he had an enthusiastic reception at 
Adrianople last week, He was, he says, welcomed 


shortly be 


by the Mussulman, Greek, Bulgarian, Armenian, 
and Jewish clergy, who requested him to express 
their unbounded gratitude for the protection 
afforded by the Russian authorities, and to state 
the opinion of the inhabitants that no such order 
and justice had ever prevailed in the city as darin 
the Russian occupation. The Russians are sta 

to have completely evacuated San Stefano, and a 
Daily News telegram says that by Wednesday not 
a Roesian soldier will be left on the Turkish side of 
Tchorlou. 

The Russian ambassador at Constantinople has 
submitted to the Porte the draft of a detinitive 
treaty of friendship and perpetual alliance between 
Russia and Turkey. It includes clauses confirming 
the indemnities demanded in the Treaty of San 
Stefano, and regulating the commercial relations 
between Russia and Turkey. The treaty does not 
(a telegram says) tix the amount of the indemnity, 
which will be discussed after the return of Prince 
Lobanoff, who, however, has promised that, not- 
withstanding the retrocession of Bayazid, the in- 
demnity shall not be increased. The accounts 
stating the expenditure for the maintenance of the 
Turkish prisoners of war are expected to reach Con- 
stantinople very soon, but the amount will not, it 
is believed, be large, as the prisoners have been 
doing work during their A l Other articles 
of the treaty establish the right of the inhabitants 
of Bulgaria to opt with regard to their nationality, 
the right of free emigration into the occupied pro- 
vinces, and an amnesty. The arrangements con- 
cerning the Sulina mouth of the Danube are also 
settled. The compensation to be paid to Russian 
subjects in Turkey is maintained at ten millions, 
There is said to be no secret article. 

The negotiations of the Porte with the local 
bankers for raising a new loau have, it is announced, 
proved fruitless, England's co-operation ge ne 
pensable to their success. Sir Henry yard, 
although desirous of furthering the scheme, declared 
that it was impossible to obtain a guarantee for the 
loan beforehand without a parliamentary vote. The 
Porte relies upon England to exert her moral 
influence upon English capitalists. 

Hobart Pasha left Berlin on Satarday for Vienna. 
The vorrespondent of the-Morning Post says that 
his mission bas reference to the sounding of the 
Government respecting what might arise in case of 
the blockade of the Greek coasts if Greece commences 
a war. Owing to the absence of the Crown Prince 
Hobart Pasha could not present to His Imperial 
Highness a letter of introduction from the Prince of 
Wales with which he was furnished. 

The Russian Government has —— to the 
signatory Powers of the Treaty of Berlin to make a 
collective demand to the Porte for the immediate 
surrender of the territory ceded by the Congress to 
Montenegro. 

The frontier line of Epirus has been strengthened 
by 2,000 Turkish Regulars. In the border district 
between Thessaly and Macedonia barracks have 
been erected and troops concentrated. The troops 
assembled in Thessaly may be estimated at 25,000 
men. In Epirus there are nearly the same number. 
Since the end of July 13,000 men have arrived in 
Thessaly alone. Ia the neighbourhood of Larissa, 
Janina, Volo, Trikela, and versa troops armed 
with Mertini-Henry and Snider rifles arrive daily. 

The news from Cyprus is very sad. Health of 
troops unsatisfactory. Second outbreak of fever. 
Strength of force 2622, of whom 400 are in hospital, 
or at light duty, or convalesceut. Twenty-one 
deaths in all since lanijiog.” So says authority at 
Oyprus. Weare further informed that heavy rains 
are falling; that unless the weather changes the 
roads will me impassable for wheeled transport ; 
and that huts for the disease-stricken troops have 
not yet arrived ; and there seems to be no proba- 
bility that they can arrive soon, or soon be set up. 
It is difficult to imagine, however, that means of 
hutting the troops cannot be found in the island 
itself. The garrison is to be reduced, and the 101st 
Regiment withdrawn without relief. 


— — — — — — 


THE ANNUAL REPORT ON EDUCATION, 
(From the Daily News. ) 


The Annual Report of the Committee of Council 
on Education is a kind of i ee of the 
rogress of popular instruction. hat with School 
oards, School Attendance Committees, and the 
educational requirements of the Factory Acts, there 
is now a legal obligation on somebody to see that 
every child gets some kind of schooling, and a legal 
provision for bringing the teaching within the child's 
reach. That, at least, is the ideal at whica Govern- 
ment interference with elementary instruction aims; 
and it is the duty of the Education Depatment 
to tell us year by year how far it is accomplished, 
The last great step was taken by Lord Sandon’s 
Act in 1876; and in an appendix to the Keport of 
the Department, which bas just been issued. a list 
is given of the Attendance Committees formed up 
to the Ist of April last. The Act came loto opera- 
tion on the let of January last year. So far as the 
Poor-law Unions were concerned, it remained a dead 
letter till after the Easter elections of guardians, so 
that it was not properly at work till nearly mid- 
Between that time and the date of the 
return now published very commendable activity 
seems to have been shown by the department on its 
side and by the local autborities on theirs, and the 
country has been covered with a complete network 
of Attendance Committees wherever the more 
efficient machinery of School Boards does not exist. 
Of the municipal boroughs 123 have School Boards, 
and in 109 Which had vo School Boards, Attendance 
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Committees have been appointed by the Town 


Councils. The Poor-law Unions in which there are 
no School Boards are 582 in number, and each of 
these has its Attendance Committee appointed if 
not at work. Seventy-three urban sanitary districts 
have dissociated themselves from the unions in which 
they lie, and appointed School Attendance Com- 
mittees of their own, to the exclusion of those ap- 
pointed by the guardians. These committees are 
emp wered to enact bye-laws like tho-e of School 
Boards, but they have not acted extensively on th. 
permission. In unions they can do so only wh n the 

rish first moves, and 379 parishes in 100 univns 

ave dene this, and compulsory bye-laws have been 
established. Forty-four boroughs and thi: ty three 
urban s*»pitary distric's bave aleo adopted such bye- 
lawa In this way anothr million snd three. 

varters of the p-pulation have been brought ander 
direct legal obligation to send their ohren to 
school, The actual eo ec of Ei gland and 
W ales iu 1871 was 22,712,266 Taking London and 
the other School Board districts 988 in number, in 
which compul-ory bye-laws are in force, and adding 
the unions, the School Attendance Committee 
of which have adopted them, we find that some 
thirteen millions and a half of the people are under 
their operation. The Duke of Richmond aod Lord 
George Hamilton, whose Report is dated the 6th of 
June last, add that the districts whose bye-laws had 
at that date been enhmitted, and would shortly be 
tanctioned by Her Majesty in Council, «ould raire 
the ‘oral number of the people under the operation 
of direct legal compulsion to more than fifteen 
millions, 

This rapid spread of the principle of direct com. 
pul-ion is a complete justitication of thuse who 
urged its universal application. More than two. 
thirds of the population are subject to it, leaving 
only one-third for the more cumbrous and round- 
about system provided in the Act f 1876. It may 
be at once a-sumed that boroughs and parishes 
which arm their School Att+ndatce Committees 
with direct power of compelling parents to send 
their children to school intend the power to be used. 
The reports of the inspectors differ a good deal as 
to the activity of the committees. Mr. Sewell report« 
that at Worksop and Southwell, and in the 
populous union of Basford, which iuclodes the 
remoter suburbs of Nottingham the work is being 
done most efficiently. In the Manrfield Union the 
guardians bave appointed four attendance officers, 
who have already discovered four hundred children 
who ought to be at school, At Ilkeston a census 
has been taken, and a deficiency of scholl accommo- 
dation bas been found. But Mr. Sewell's is a 
manufacturing district. Mr. Barrington Ward 
reports on parte of Lincolnshire and Notting 
bamshire, and states that Suhool Attendance Com- 
mittees have been formed in every union, and in the 
mupicipal boroughs of Lincoln and East Retford 
The towns here seem to be fully at work. In Brigg 
Union local committees have been formed for All 
the parishes, and several of the parishes have 
applied for bye-lawe. But elsewhere Mr. Barring- 
ton Ward sees little or no evidence of activity. 
**The illegal employment of young children,” he 
says, ‘‘still goes on unchecked, aud the absentees 
from school are as numerous as ever” Mr. 
Swettenham reports from the county of Durham 
that he is told School Attendance Committces have 
been formed all over his district, aod hears that 
their action in some cases has produced a marked 
improvement in the numbers at school. He more 
often learns that they have done absolutely nothing. 
Mr. Robinson gives a more encouraging acowunt of 
the operation of the Act of 1876 in Hertfordshire ; 
as Mr. Rowan does with respect to bis large district 
in Essex, The Schrol Attendance Committees are 
on their trial, and it 18 too early as yet to pronounce 
any op'nion upon them. The system of indirect 
compulsion set up by the Act of 1876 is at present 
acting with grest irregularity. Where it is well 
worked it seems efficient ; but it seems to be more 
frequently neglected ; and it is especially significant 
that in the districts where the most active School 
Attendance Committees exist the more direct 
system of compulsory bye-laws has been pretty 
generally adopted. 

It is a very satisfactory feature of all these 
Reports, especially of those which relate to School 
Beard districts, that they speak hopefully of the 
education which is being imparted in the schools 
We are glad to find the Education Department con. 
firming the view we have taken in previous years as 
to the cause of the apparent deterioration in edu 
cation since the School Boards were formed. It 1s 
necessary to bear in mind,” says the Report, that 
the dispropurtiovate number of older scholars who 
are presented in low standard is partly accounted 
for by the recent introduction of compulsory school 
attendance, which has driven many children hitherto 
unvared fur into aided schools. There are signs, 
however, that the lowering of the average of cultiva- 
tion in the schools which was thus rendered in- 
evitable is at an end. The dull mass is beiog 
leavened ; the compelled attendants are becoming 
willing learners. ‘Lhe uncared-for children of the 
streets are being transformed into orderly and regular 
school children. Mr. Scoltock, who reports on the 
Birmingham district, where compulsion has been 
most effcctively carried out, draws a vivid picture 
of the unmannerly hosts of elder children who bave 
been swept into the schools; but, difficult as such 
intractable material is to mould, the work, he says, 
is be ng slowly but effectively done. Order has 
been maintained, regularity is being enforced, dirt 
is —— rags are less frequent ; and though 
as yet the superstructure is far from being raised, 
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still the foundations have been laid, and the edifice 
when reared up will rest upon no shifting sand.” 
bis statement is fully borne out by the statistics 
of examination. The numbers of scholars qualified 
for examination increased last year 12 per cent., but 
the number withheld from examination decreased 
by 27 percent. Moreover the average grants earned 
by scholars have considerably increased. In 1876 
the sums paid out of the grant for each child in 
average attendance were 13s. 337d. in voluntary 
schools, and 13. 094. in Board Schools, In 1877 
they amounted to 14s. 5 . in Board Schools. and 
14s, 4d in voluntary echools. The rapid improve- 
ment in the Board Schools is a sign that the stage of 
paralysis, or partial paralysis, caused K the vast 
ioflow of ignorant children has passed. The coset of 
S:hool Board education to the ratepayers is al- o 
b+ coming lesa, as we bave frequently pointed out 
that it must do as the chiidren earned more of the 
Parliamentary grant. Taking the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales, every child in a Board School cost 
the ratepayers one and sevenpence less in 1877 than 
im 1876. Ona the whole the Report for the past 
year is the most encouraging which has ever been 
rent out by the Education Department. It proves 
that the hard work and sacrifices of several years 
have begun to tell at last. 


THE DISASTERS IN THE THAMES AND IN 
SOUTH WALES. 


— — 


At the meeting of the committee of the Mansion 
House Fund for the relief of the sufferers by the 
loss of the Princess Alice steamboat held on Mon- 
day, it was reported that the fund amounted to 
26,150, This has since been increased by another 
1.0001 During the past werk the sub-committee 
bas been engaged almost daily in going 2 
the claims, which have numbered between 
and 400. It was resolved to refer the claims 
and returns to the sub-committee with a view to 
their classification, and to a recommendation of 
such inimediate payments as might be advisable. 
The committee undertook to consider the question 
of rewarding thcse who saved life at the time of 
the accident after the more pressing claims of the 
widews and orphans had been settled. The sum 
of 3001. was placed at the di-posal of a small sub- 
committee, consisting of the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Bevjamin Phillips, Mr. Jervoise Smith, and the 
Rev. W. Rogers, to relieve such persons as, though 

r and suffering, would shrink from applyivg 
to the fund from fear of the publicity Several 
sums have been received specially for the benetit 
of the police at Woolwich, in appreciation of their 
excellent conduct snd services. Two more iden- 
tifications of the clothing of persoos lost in 
the collision on the Thames were made en 
Monday. It is the intention of the rector ot 
Woolwich to erect a monument, by means of o 
national subscription of sums not exceeding six- 
pence, in the cemetery where so many of the 
victims are buried. The Board of Trade have, 
at the urgent request of the coroner for Kent and 
of the owners of the Princess Alice and Bywell 
Castle, con-euted to the postponement of the official 
inquiry, which was to have commenced at Poplar 
yesterday. This will obviate any difficulty which 
might have arisen through the attendance of wit- 
nesses at two inquiries at the same time, To- 
morrow the clothing and other articles found on the 
bodies of those who went cown in the Princess 
Alice, and have not yet been identified, will be 
removed from Woolwich Dockyard. It is suggested 
that nearly one hundred bodies have not yet been 
recovere| from the Thames. 


At the Abercarne colliery, the divers having 
been unable to clear away the refuse in the lower 
pumpiog tank, the engineers have finally decided 
to raise the water by means of winding engines, 
which will bring to the surface one million three 
bundred * twenty thousand — of water 

day. The a tus now working is actin 
— but it will’ take several days before the 
water is sufficiently reduced to allow of the cir- 
culation of air through the headings, so as to clear 
the pit of gas, and enable an exploring party to 
enter the Cwmearne shaft. The Mansiwn House 
Relief Fund amounts to about £15,000, of which no 
es than 4 95 was added yesterday. Another 
collier bas dicd from his injuries raceived in the 
Abercarne colliery explosion, bringing up the total 
number of deaths to 259. The EX and 
South Walesa Coalowners’ Association have, st a 
meeting on Friday, voted 1,000. in aid of the suf- 
ferers. It was decided to establish a general fund 
for the relief of all sufferers from similar accidents 
in future, and a conference afterwards took place 
between masters and men for the promotion of this 
obj: ot. 


Tue Ocrorvs.—Many of our readers have doubt- 
Jess read the terrible description given by Victor 
Hugo of a monster octopus said to have attacked a 
man in one of the great rock caverns of Guernsey, 
The following from Mount Bay, Cornwall, indicates 
that the brilliant French novelist did not greatly 
exaggerate :—An octopus, which measured about 
It., has been caught off Mousenole Island. On 
being gaffed the creature took a tenacious hold 
op the side of the boat, and great difficulty was 
experienved in getting it on boat d. The day tullow- 
ing another octopus was captured. Its length was 
Sit. Zia., and some of its tentacles are stated to 


have been as large as a child’s arm, 
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Epitome of News. 


— — 


The Court remains at Balmoral. Viscount Cran. 
brook, who is the Minister in attendance, dined with 
Her Majesty and the royal family on Saturday. 

The Queen has appointed the Marquis of Lame 
a member of the Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George. 

Tue Princess of Wales and her three daughters 
returned to London, from Kumpenheim, in Ger. 
maoy, where they have been visiting the Dake and 
Duchess of Teck. They are expected at Abergeldie 
at the end of this week. 

The Prince of Wales ha« taken for the season the 
shooting over the Maesilwch Castle estate, the 
property of the late Mr. Walter de Winton. 

Last night's Gazette announces that an earldom 
has been conferred on Lord Cairns, whose ti le wil 
be Viscount Garmoyle, in the county of Antrim, 
and Karl Cairns. 

On Monday the Duke of Cambridge, Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, visited Aldershot 
and reviewed about 9,000 men, over 2 000 horser, 
and forty-two guns, in the Long Valley, where the 
troops were drawn up in two lines. He was acoom. 
23 by the members of the Horse Guards staff. 

is Royal Highness will superintead a sham fight 
on Wednesday next. 

The Earl of Rosebery, in accepting the invitation 
to become a candidate for the Lord Rectorship of 
Aberdeen University, says the invitation is one 
which it would be as unbecoming in him to refuse 
as to geek. The contest will now be between the 
Earl of Aberdeen, the Conservative candidate, and 
Lord Rosebery, who is the nominee of the Liberal 
students, The san.e noble lord (Rosebery) opened 
a new school of science and art at Falkirk on 
Saturday, and spoke from the pulpit of a neighbeur- 
ing church, the hall of the institution being too 
small for the company. His lordship said he looked 
upon the anxiety now shown for information in 
science and art a «os not landmark in the in- 
tellectual advauc:ment ot the country, and as 
showing that the time was past when the frst 
object was a struggle for elementary education. 

A marble statue of the late Mr. Alfred Rooker, 
twice mayor and many years alderman of Plymouth, 

was publicly unveiled on Friday. It is placed in 
Guildhall-square, and was accepted from the sub- 
soribers by the mayor, on behalf of the corporation, 
The statue is the work of Mr. E. B. Stephens, and 
coat 1 500/. 

The total population of Ireland now stands as 
5.351,060—and declined 4,365 within the last 
quarter of a year. The birth rate in Ireland is 
under, and the death rate over, the average for the 
second quarter of the last five years. 

At Truro yesterday, Mr. Edward William 
Brydges Willyams (Liberal) and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Arthur Tremayne (Conservative) were 
nominated. The polliog will take place to-morrow, 

It is stated that the Hon. George William 
Russell, son of the late Earl Russell, has been 
requested to stand as a candidate for Dandee, at 
the next election, but has expressed his unwilling- 
ness to come forward in the meantime. 

On Thursday last snow fell in different parts of 
Scotland. Reports from Inverness and Deeside 
state that the tops of the high hills were quite 
covered. 

Mr. Gladstone, writing to the working men of 
St. Colomb, Cornwall, in response to their address 
to the working men of Truro, where an election is 
pending, says :--‘‘I hope that attention may be 
given to the cause of Greece, After declaring on 
the 8th of June that her claims would deserve 
careful consideration, the British Government 
united itself in the Congress with too much effect 
to defeat those claims. There is no question here 
of Russia, for the Greeks are opposed to Russia. 
They, more than any other nation, represent the 
cause of freedom in the East ; and in their persons, 
according to all the intelligence we possess, that 
cause has been not only abandoned, but I must 
even say betrayed.” 

The Armyand Navy Gazette says the great cry just 
now in all departments of the army is for retrench- 
ment. So much money was * lately in pre- 
paring for the campaign which at one moment 
appeared imminent, but which has happily been 
averted, that the Government is not unnaturally 
anxious to show itself sensible of the strain which it 
was compelled to pat upon the financial resources 
of the country, and in arranging next year's esti- 
mates the utmost will be done to keep down 
expense. Colonel Stanley is desirous, if possible, 
of showing a reduction ou most of the votes, and it 
has, theretore, been necessary for him to delay for 
a season the consideration of proposals which have 
been made for additional grants. 

The Australian cricketers were entertained at a 
banquet at Sunderland on Tuesday week. In re- 
sponding to the toast of the Australian cricketers, 
pro by the Mayor, Mr. Gregory, the captain of 
the team, said that both he and every member of the 
team were delighted with their visit to 121 and 
the very kind manner in which they been 
received. About two thousand persons assembled 
at Liverpool on Thursday to witaess the de of 
the Australian cricketers for America, and 
heartily cheered them. They have arranged to 
play several matches in the United States. 

Mr. George Parkes Bidder, F. R. S., the eminent 
civil engineer, died on Friday at his residence, 
Ravensbury, Dartmouth, alter a short illness. Mr. 
Bidder, who was born about the year 1800, was 
better known to our forefathers as the celebrated 
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calculating boy in the earlier quarter of this century. | 
He afterwards gained the confidence of George 
Stephenson, and assisted him in getting several 
railway bills passed through Parliament. Mr. 
Bidder was one of the engineers of the Blackwall 
Railway, and was largely employed in the construc- 
tion of other lines. He was one of the chief pro- 
moters of the Electric Telegraph Company from its 
establishment, and was President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers for 1860-1. He attributed the 


first stimulus given to his genius to g the door 
of a blackamith’s shop which 2 to his 
father's, in which, when old enough, he was, in his 
own words, raised to the dignity of being allowed 
to blow the bellows.” 

A little girl named Alice Giles, ed sixteen 
months, was drowned on Friday at Richmond in a 

n containing not more than two gallons of water, 
nto which she fell while trying to reach some 
flowers which had been placed in it. The flowers 
were intended to have been placed on the grave of 
her brother in the cemetery. 

The Liberals of Manchester have gained 103 
votes on the Parlismentary revision. At Bradford 
the Liberals bave gained from 600 to 800 votes on 
the overseers’ lists. 

Dr. Boyd, St. Andrew's ( A. H. K. B.), preached 
in Orathie Church on Sunday forenoon. Her 
Majesty, the Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold 
were present from Balmoral. 

Prince Frederick William, son of the Crown 
Prince of Germany, who has been staying at Ilfra- 
combe, has arrived at Balmoral on a visit to the 
Queen. 

ThetAutumnal Conference of the United King- 
dom Band of Hope Union commenerd its sittings 
at Halifax on Monday. The Council of the Union 
held a business mecting in the evening in the new 
Band of Hope rooms, Union-street, when Mr. 
Stephen Shirley, the chairman of the Union, pre- 
sided. A public meeting was afterwards beld in 
the Drill Hall, and was attended by some 3,000 to 
4,000 persons. Mr. J. W. Willans, Leeds, pre- 
sided, and addresses were given by the Rev. Dr. 
Maguire, the Rev. H. 8. Paterson, and the Rev. 
=. 1 Murphy. member of the London School 


It is stated that the Hon. Arthur Morgan, 
brother of Colonel Morgan, M. P., will be the second 
Conservative candidate for Breconshire. 

A bill has been submitted to the Jersey Legisla- 
tive Assembly to compel steamers to carry adequate 
life-saving apparatus, 

The City Press stated that the remains of Mr. 
John Morris Saunders. an old commercial traveller, 
who travelled in recent years for Messrs. Jones and 
Co., of 100, Wuod-street, were interred in Abney 
Park Cemetery on Friday. The deceased, having 
no relatives. has generously divided his property, 
about 12,000“. (personalty only), between three 
institations in the prosperity of which be had 
evinced much interest, namely, the Linen and 
Wool'en Drapers, Silk Mercers, Laremen, Haber- 
dashers, and Hosiers’ Institation, the Commercial 
Travellers’ Benevolent Institution, and the Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Schools. 

The recent Liberal victory at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme was celebrated on Monday by a demonstra- 
tion in which the members for the borough and 
several other members of Parliament took part. At 
a luncheon in the afternoon Mr. G. W. Latham, 

roposiog the toast of “‘ Our representative institu- 
ions—the House of Commons and the Municipal 
Authorities,” asked how they could be representative 
while the agricultural labourers were excluded from 
the franchise and a large part of the country was 
overned entirely by magistrates, In the evening 
Mr. W. 8. Allen, M. P., presided at a crowded 
meeting in the Lecture Hall, and said that the 
return of Mr. Edge at the then critical juncture of 
affairs was a distinct avowal that the working men 
of Evgland did not approve of the reckless extrava- 
gance of the Government and the secre: y with which 
the Convention with Turkey was agreed upon. A 
resolution was passed acknowledgivg the valuable 
services rendered by the Liberal electors of all 
classes in the borough during the late contest, and 
another resolution, moved by Mr. E. Jenkins, 
MP., declared that the return to Parliament of 
Mr. Edge for Newcastle-under-Lyme and Lord 
Colin Campbell for „ plainly indicated 
that the policy pursued by Lord Beaconsfield did 
not meet with the approval of the country. 


A large number of arrests have been made in 
Odessa and Kharkov, consequent upen a discovery 
made by the Russian secret police of a plot for 
breaking into the State prisons and freeing all the 
Nihilists at present confined therein. The rapid 
growth of the Nihilist party in Russia is said to be 
exciting much attention and consternation. 

It was currently reported in Paris yesterday that 
M. Léon Say contemplates resigning the Ministry 
of Fiuance in consequence of the opposition maui- 
fested by M. Gambetta in his recent speech to the 
conversion of the Five per Cent Rentes, 

The appointment of Mr. Rivers Wilson to the post 
of 2 Minister of Finance has been announced 
by the official journal at Cairo. It was stated at 
the same time that the cession of lands by the 
Khedive for the benefit of the State has Leen duly 
effected by the commission. 

The Ewperor of Germany was on Friday pre- 
sent at a grand military parade held at Cassel, 
and rode ou his charger down the lives to inspect 
the troops. He no longer carried his right arm in 
a ling. The reception accorded to His Majesty by 


a large crowd of spectators was enth 


A Circassian slave having taken refuge at the 
British Consulate, Mr. Fawoett has ordered her to 
be detained, and has requested Sir Henry Layard 
to make representations to the Porte in favour of 
stopping the sale of alaves in Turkey. 

According to a report which obtained currency 
1— on Thursday the King of Burmah is 

Statistics recently published show that New 
York city alone spends £12,000 000 annually for 
strong drink, beer and wine; and thirty or forty 
thousand of the labouring classes can go to Coney 
Island on a single day for Sunday recreation, and 
in that brief period at least spend £20,000 for the 
benefit of their health or—otherwise. 

Leprosy has broken out in several towns in the 
Spanish province of Alicante, and there have been 
several fatal cases. 

At New Orleans on Saturday there were sixty-two 
deaths, and on the previous day sixty-nine, from 
yellow fever, At Memphis on Saturday the 
number of fresh cases was 120, the deaths 64. It 
is stated that out of 500 inhabitants who remained 
at Greenville after the outbreak of the epidemic 
400 have been attacked, of whom 162 have died. 

The Nérth German Gazette, commenting on the 
recent utterances which the Times correspondent 
stated to have been made by Prince Bismarck in 
regard to the relations between Germany and 
Russia, says that though it has long been obvious 
that Germany could not trust blindly to Russia's 
friendship. yet Germany has not allowed her 
Eastern policy to be influenced by such considera- 
tions, but at the recent Congress lent her whole 
diplomatic friendship to Russia. Further, the North 
German Gas tie does not see that Russia sustained 
any defeat at the Congress, which gave her much 
greater triumphs than she had obtained as the 
result of any previous war with Turkey. 

On Monday Pope Leo XIII. gave an audience in 
the Hall of Coneistory to the first band of pilgrims 
of the season, 120 Italians from Turin, headed by 
Count Balbiano and Chevalier Buff An address 
was read by the Rev. Canon Schiapparelli, ecclesi- 
astical leader of the pilgrimage, and a generous 
offering towards the Obolo of St. Peter was pre- 
sented. The Pope afterwards gave an audience to 
a number of strangers and to a deputation from the 
parishes of Naples, to offer. together with a rich 
present, their thanks to His Holiness for having given 
that diocese its present archbishop. 

Prince Bismarck left Berlin on Monday for 
Varzin, where he will spend a few days with his 
two sons, returning subsequently to Berlin. 


Miscellaneous. 
—— 


A BAR AT LANE —Two English sailors, named 
Briton aod Barmichael, who arrived in London s 
few days ago in the ship Atlantic, brought over 
with them two bears from a port they touched at. 
One of the animals died, but the other was on 
Monday morning muzzled and chained by the two 
men in order to be taken to Mr. Jamrach’s reposi- 
tory to be sold, On getting outside the docks the 
brute broke the leather muzzle and furiously 
attacked his two guardians, compelling them to 
relinguish their hold of the chain. He then 
capered about on his hind legs for about ten 
minutes, making attempts to seize horses and foot 
passengers, and finally succeeding in seouring s 
wolf hound which had annoyed him by barking at 
him, and fatally crushing the animal. One of the 
owners procured a bludgeon, got behind the beast, 
and felled bim to the ground. The carcase was 
taken to a furrier’s and sold for 10s. 

Tue ANNEXATION OF New Gutnza. — The 
Government, it seems, in view of the schemes for 
the coluvisation of New Guinea, the discovery of 
gold io chat great irlaod, and apparently the general 
hkelihood of a rush thither from the Australian 
colonies and New Zealand, has ordered a vessel to 

roceed to the coast of New Guinea to protect 

nglish settlers. This is u right step, no doubt; 
but we may hope that it will be accompanied by a 
distinct notification as to how far we intend to 
„protect gangs of gold-digyers who may think 
proper to force their way into the interior of this 
tropical island against the consequences of their 
own adventurous explorations. The annexation 
of New Guinea would be a mistake. The Australian 
colonies, of course, cannot take it themselves, and 
bave not the remotest intention of incurring any 
risk or expense in the matter; that is quite clear. 
The Imperial Government certainly does not want 
the country. Thus the whole question of protection 
of settlers or explorers should be cautiously dealt 
with. Pall Mall Gazette. 

ANOTHER AMERICAN Beer_te.—The Connecticut 
farmers in the United States are, it is stated, ina 
condition of painful excitement owing to the appear- 
ance in that State of a “hitherto unknown bug,” 
which is committing great ravages in their corn- 
fields. The creature is described as a ‘good-sized, 
six-legged, evil-looking bug, rather larger and much 
flatter than the potato bug; in colour brown, and 
having a wide body and a very mall head, the 
latter provided with a pair of small antenow or 
feelers.” The bug begins his ravages at the tip end 
of the ear of corn and devours the kernels as he 
works onward towards the butt, leaving in bis 
track only a dirty mess of brown husks of the 
separate kernele after having devoured the sub- 
stavce. If, as it is feared, this new bug is omy es 
ruin the corn as extensively as the potato bug has 
in 80 mang, quarters ruined the potato crop, his 
presence wi ® greater calamity than anything 
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that has yet been threatened by that already 
famous pest. So destructive are the powers of the 
unwelcome stranger that tields uf corn are ruined in 
almost a single day. Aores of gress land will 
suddeoly turn brown and dead, the turf iteelf 
can be raked off. the roots baving all been out by 
the bug, which ‘' flies like lightning when started. 
Yet the creature is not altogether without its 
redeeming points. Under a magnifier it is seen to 
be beautifully feathered, and is not without features 
of considerable interest to naturalists and others 
who take delight in loathsome insect. — Fall Mall 
Gazette. 

Mr. Fawcert, M.P.—Mr. Fawoett, as ¢ - 
body knows, is not rich, and not a few silly peor 0 
think he can be got at. But he is apparently de- 
termined to avoid the pitfall into which a well- 
koown patriotic radical renegade has tumbled both 
himself and his reputation. The other day a dis- 
tinguished r approached the member for 
Hackney on behalt of an Indian potentate who has 
‘*olaims” against the Government, claims which it 
is needless to say are of a pecuniary nature. The 
offer was made delicately enough, but the distin- 
guisbed peer was rather mortitied to receive from 
Mrs. Fawcett in reply a letter in these terms :— 

I am sorry to say that my husband (Mr. Fawoett, 

M. P.) feels unable to do anything in the case of 
. « « « « He bas always been partioularly caref 
not to identify hims If with any of the disputed rights 
or claims of Indian Princes. Tney are generally persong 
of great wealth, and it is almost impossible for a man 
lixe my husband to take up their cases in Parliament 
without iucurring the suspicion of being a paid agent. 
This is the reason that makes bim avoid al! such cases, 
He wishes to keep himself free to speak in what he 
believes to be the interests of the pour or irieudless 
populations of India. 
What makes Parliamentary life disgusting to poor 
men is that they are constantly being insulted with 
offers of what if they were American legislators 
would be called bribes It is considered a 
matter of course nowadays that when a member of 
Parliament is not a man of fortune. he is ready ta 
he bought; only sometimes, as in the case of Mr. 
Fawoett's would-be client, people who entertain 
that view lay themselves open to an ugly soubbing. 
— Mayfair. 

University CoLtece or Wates.—A meeting of 
the Council of this college, and of the representa. 
tives of several of the Welsh Theological Colleges, 

resided over by Lord Aberdare, was held at the 

Jollege House, Aberystwyth, on Tuesday, Sept. 17, 
1878. The meeting was convened by the president, 

ursuant to the following resolution adopted by the 

uncil on July 20 last :— 

In view of the desirability of more fully utilising the 
staff of profemors now attached to the college, it was 
suggested that steps should be taken to ascertain 
whether any arrangement is pr oticable under which 
studeuts who intend to enter the Christian mivistry may 
pursue their studies there in the seoular subject 
en for a d in arts, preparatory to tbeir 
being received into the theological colleges ; and it was 
resolved :— 

That ao invitation be sent by the president to the 
principals and other officers of the following o lieges— 
viz., the Baptist Colleges of Haverfordwest, Pontypool, 
and Llangollen; the Presbyteriea Ovllege at Car- 
marthen; the Independent Colle at Bala and 
Brecon; and the Culvinistic Methodist Colleges at 
Bala and Trevecca, to attend a conference at Aberysst- 
wyth, on Sept. 17, 1878. And that the meeting for con- 
ference be beld at the college, and begin at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon. 

The object of the meeting having been fully 
stated by the president, a lengthened discussion 
ensued, which was conducted in the most friendly 
manner, and with an evident desire to arrive at 
conclusions favourable tothe proposal. The ad van - 
tages 9 to students from a more undivided 
attention to literary studies during the first two 
years of their course was fully recognised, and the 
difficulties in the way of carrying out the p 
were carefully considered. It was ultimately re- 
solved that the matter should be brought before the 
committees of the several colleges for their consi- 
deration, and that another conference should be 
held at Shrewsbury, on Tuesday, the 15th of April 
next, to which all the coll authorities are to be 
invited. Lord Aberdare, who * on Saturda 
at the Royal National Eisteddfod, at Birkenhead. 
in the course of some remarks on the state of educa. 
tion in Wales, ssid that the provision made for the 
middle classes was very inadequate. Thesons of 
the upper classes bad no difficulty in going to the 
colleges in England ; but it could not be expected 
that the child:en of the struggling mijdle-class 
would cross the border in the same manner, If 
they wanted to have an effivient system of middle. 
class education they must provide it for themselves, 

Drarn of THE Rev. Dr. LANG, oF SypNEY.— 
Intelligence has been received from Australia of 
the decease of this well-known colonist. Jobn Dun- 
more Lang (ans the Hcho) was a very early 
settler in New South Wales. He was a Presby- 
terian clergyman, and sat in the first-elected lezisla- 
ture for that colony as member for Port Phili 
It was he who, on August 20 1844, moved for 
separation of the district of Port Phillip from the 
territory of New South Wales, and its erection 
into a separate and independent colony. The 


motion was vetoed, but oneng Se six who void 
for it were Dr. Charles Nicholeon and Mr, 
Robert Lowe, names not unkoown to fame. On 
that occasion Mr. Lowe, while deprecating the 
„ frittering away of colonies into minute particles,” 
end looking forward to the time ‘‘when Great 
Britain would give up the idea of treating the de- 
pee of the Crown as children, who wer e te 
cast adrift by their parents as soon as they 
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arrived at manhood, and substitute for it the far 
wiser and nobler policy of knit herself and her 
colonies into one mighty confederacy, girdling 
the earth in its whole circumference, and confident 


cellor of the Exchequer resigned his seat as a 
Government nominee. The agitation, however, 
still continued, and on November 11, 1850, a vessel 
arrived in Melbourne bearing the welcome intelli- 

that the wishes of the colonists were to be 
Rejoicings were kept up for five con- 
three of these not even a news- 


region about the size of Great Britain. Dr. Lan 
always took an active part in politics, thoug 
chiefiy residing in Sydney, and wrote a history of 
the colony. is death, at the age of seventy-nine, 
removes one of the great historical characters of the 
Australian chronicles. 


WorkMEN’s Prace Association. — A well- 
attended meeting of the council of this association 
was held on Monday night at the offices, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand. Mr. Benjamin Lucraft pre- 
After the election of officers for the ensuing 

ear, Mr. Sagliadini read a report on the recent 

‘Peace Demonstration in Paris.” The de- 
monstration,” it was stated, was of a most imposing 
character, the theatre of the Chateau d' Eau having 
been crowded to excess, many thousands being 
unable to obtain admission. Indeed, the largest 
building in Paris might easily have been filled on 
the occasion. Mr. Rowlands also reported that the 
meeting at Puteaux had been equally successful. 
A vote of thanks was awarded the Secretary (Mr. 
W. R. Cremer) for his energetic efforts in organising 
the first gathering. A deputation was then ap- 
ted to represent the association at the Peace 
gress to be held at the Tuileries (Pavilion de 
Flore), commencing to-morrow (Thursday), and 
lasting until the 30th. The chairman said that the 
Congress would apply itself to the consideration of 
the following questions :—l. How practically to 
maintain peace and to diminish the causes of armed 
conflicts. 2. How practically to carry out the 


principles of international arbitration. 3. The 
reforms capable of being introduced under the 
state of international law. M. Adolphe 


t 

Franck, the well known professor at the College de 
France, had consented to preside ; and M. Garnier, 
senator, and member of the institute, would act as 
one of the vice-presidents. He (the chairman) 
rejoiced to see that a considerable section of French 
workmen now advocated peace principles, and so 
far favoured the peace programme as to establish 
an association exactly similar to theirown. It was 
one of the misfortunes of France that her popu- 
lation should be so easily moved by unscrupulous 
adventurers, who first flattered the people only to 
enslave them afterwards. This was notably the 
case with the Buons nog i who'were as ready 
as ever to take advantage of any divisions that 
might arise in order to reach the throne. After 
some discussion a resolution, instructing the depu- 
tation to convey the congratulations of the council 
to the „and assuring it of the hearty sup- 
— of the association, was carried unanimously. 

otes of thanks were also awarded to Victor Hugo 
for his readiness in volunteering to preside at the 
late demonstration in Paris; to M. Tolain, 
senator, who took the chair in the unavoidable 
absence of the former ; and to MM, Louis Blanc, 
Garnier, Lockroy, and others. 

Tue ULTRAMONTANES AND M. Gampetra.—The 
Daily News correspondent writes on Sunday night 
—Pursuant to telegraphic orders from Rome, Mgr. 
Freppel, of Angers, one of the most bellicose of 
Ultramontane bishops, opens a campaign against 
M. Gambetta. In a letter of four columns in length, 
addressed to him personally, the prelate says bis 
Romans speech exceeds the utmost limits of vio- 
lence. He feels humiliated, as a Frenchman anxious 
for his country’s honour, to bave to read Gambetta’s 
speeches ; but, since it rs they foreshadow the 
future, he resigns hi to the study in order to 
prepare for the combat. He denies that there is 
any clerical question, unless of Gambetta’s own 
creation, and to support this denis] falls back upon 
the Concordat as a conclusive settlement at the 
oy of this century. Persecution, he affects 
to believe, is what Gambetta threatens. His develop- 
ment of this theme not travelling out of the beaten 
track of Rome would be of s interest to your 
readers, but what is curious and important is the 
expression of a hope that his aggressive attitude may 
revive the most desirable union between those who 
regard religion as the corner-stone of social order, 
and in this point of view he is almost tempted 
to thank Gambetta for the service be has rendered 
to the cause of order. This is the mot d’ordre which 
you will already see echoed in England by the 
clerical, monarchical, and Bouapartist s — — 
with the Ultramontanists. It is only a forlorn hope 
of the clericals that Gambetta’s outspoken philippic 
may excite Conservative alarm which will operate 
in [their favour at the senatorial elections. They 
know better. It is precisely upon the senatorial 
constituencies that Gambetta’s well-timed speech 
will 1 a decisive effect, because it is per- 
vaded by a sense of power. He speaks as one on 
the winning side. Reckless Conservative journals 
like Assemblée Nationale and the Pays lament that 
unless the Marshal makes a coup d'état directly, his 


little remaining prestige will be lost. Nobody is 
entitled to — males by remote, uncertain de- 
ductions from his past conduct, that he contem. 
plates any such measure. But one of Gambetta’s 
objects—and he has taken his enemies by surprise 
—is undoubtedly to raise such an issue, and what 
the reactionary journals say is quite true—that 
every day's postponement will render any forcible 
interference with the development of Republican 
institutions less and less possible. The Daily 
Telegraph's correspondent says :—The publication 
of a full and amended version of M. Gambetta’s 
speech at Romans, in the Hépubliqgue Francaise of 
Saturday, bas naturally revived the comments of the 
press. The official report, as it is to be found in 
this journal, is acknowledged to be softened in some 
passages and altered in others. Indeed, it ap 
that the interview between M. de Marcere and the 
Prefect of Police with the Marebal, last Thursday, 
was occasioned by the violent language which the 
orator made use of in his speech with regard to the 
President of the Republic. It is understood that 
the Marshal declared that he would immediately 
resign if the Republican journals did not attenuate 
in their reports the insolenve of the words of the 
leader of the Left. People attribute the silence of 
M. Gambetta at Grenoble to the above fact. 


Tue VICTIMS OF THE ABERCARNE COLLIERY 
ExrLOSION.— The Acho bas a special correspondent 
in the South Wales district who gives the following 
touching particulars illustrating the piety of some 
at least of the sufferers by the most recent and 
terrible colliery disaster :—‘‘ This place (he says) 
is indeed a valley of the shadow of death just now. 
Unless you neither speak nor listen it is impossible 
to escape continually being reminded of the calamity 
which has just befallen the place. In the very 
next house to that in which I write only eight days 
= was cne who is now in his grave. On that fatal 

ednesday morning he had, as usual, called his 
wife and family around him to prayer—he was 
brought home only to die. It must not be supposed 
that Abercarne alone has suffered. Early this 
morning I was over the hill-side at Mynyddyslwyn, 
where lives a friend of mine, a Dissenting minister. 
In his congregation there are several widows, though 
the place is two or three miles away from the pit. 
A little later I walked with the Rev. D. R. 


Davis, Independent minister of Risca and 
Cross Keys, from Abercarne to the latter 
lace, bas suffered heavily. In 


Cross Keys 
that little — there were three Sunday- 
school teachers and twenty-four members of the 
congregation among the lost. Pointing to a pretty 
Primitive Methodist chapel at the side of the road, 
my friend informed me that every member of the 
obhurch but three was among the dead! At last we 
came to a long row of houses. We enter the first, 
where we find a young widowed mother with a 
flaxen-haired little girl only fifteen months old, and 
two other women, the elder of whom has lost no less 
than four relatives in the fatal catastrophe. This 
is, or rather was, the home of James Whatley. 
He was,’ said my friend, ‘one of the finest, 
manliest, young fellows in my church-—one of those 
whom we — least spare. James Whatley was 
the support, not only of his wife and child, but of 
his mother-in-law, who sits there in the corner of 
the room, and of his father-in-law, who is unable to 
work. He had taken a younger brother, Frank, 
to work with him in the pit--both are among the 
dead. The very night before the fatal disaster, 
James Whately stood up in the little prayer · meetiug 
to give a short address, and his theme was ‘ Cling- 
ing to the Saviour.’ He spoke of Jacob wrestling all 
night with the angel, and how, when he could no 
longer wrestle, he clung fast and held on. Ere twelve 
hours more had passed away the fiery blast had laid 
him low. In the same Sunday-school as James 
Whatley was another teacher, James Lovell by 
name, a man who had quite a fascinating power of 
instructing children, a man who loved and took 
delight in his home, who, though not a member of 
the church, called his children around him every 
evening to family worship. He, tov, has gone, and 
six little children are left fatherless. The extent of 
the loss of some of these families is shocking to 
contemplate. A door or two from James Whatley’s 
house the survivors have to mourn the loss of seven 
relatives, three of whom lived in the house itself. 
The Wesleyan congregation seems to have lost 
heavily. On the Sunday before the calamity the 
services were conducted by two local preachers, 
both of whom now are lying dead in the pit. I 
must not omit the sad story of one Welshman, a 
Baptist, a man mighty in prayer, who, when he 

w warm in his utterances, used to glide out of 
English speech into his own mother tongue. On 
the Monday night before the fatal morning the 
manager sent for him. He was away at the prayer- 
meeting. His wife went after him, and paused out- 
side the door to wait till the prayer was over. It 
was her own husband’s voice that she heard, and 
he was pleading for his wife and his four children. 
He, too, is among the lost. One cannot speak of 
these people without saying much of their religious 
life—it crops up continually.” 


MISERABLE PUNNING.--A clergyman who had 
been fishing, and came home without any spoils of 
the finny tribe, told his wife that he had only seen 
but one fish, and that was a pike, which looked at 
his bait and seemed weighing the chances between 
catching it and being caught himself. The wife 
responded :—‘‘ And of course he was able to weigh 
the matter correctly because he had so many 
scales.” ‘*That fin-ishes me,” exclaimed the 
clergyman, abd he dropped into a chair, 


Gleanings. 
— 
Whittier, being asked for his autograph, wrote :— 
The name is but a shadow, which we find, 
Too often, larger than the man behind.“ 

An Irishman, who had blistered his fingers trying 
to draw on a pair of boots, exclaimed : ‘‘ I believe 
I shall never get them on until I wear em a day or 
two.” 

A French cynic defines a physician as an unfor- 
tunate gentleman who is expected every day to 
perform a miracle, to reconcile health with intem- 

ce. 

How rr Manacep.—French lady to family 
physician : ‘‘ Doctor, I want my husband to take 
me to Nice for the winter. Now, what is the 
matter with me?” 

How is it, Miss, you gave your age to the 
census-taker as only twenty-five, when you were 
born the same year I was, and I am thirty-nine?” 
„Ah! you have lived much faster than I, sir.” 

A celebrated oculist offered to rate on a 
Parisian blind beggar's eyes, and said, III guaran- 
tee to restore your sight.” ‘‘ What,” exclaimed 


the ar, ‘‘restore my * and so ruin m busi- 
ness! A pretty notion! Do you want to deprive 
me of my livelihood = 


A syndicate of iron speculators has, it is said, 
just clubbed together 270,V00. for buying up all 
available pig-iron in expectation that this impor- 
tant raw material has reached the lowest possible 
value, and that a little lightening of the market 
must send up the price to a remunerative figure. 
This is, in plain words, such an attempt to rig 
the iron market as was made years ago by a syndi- 
cate of coal speculators, who soon manufactured 
that terrible coal famine when the inhabitants of 
the metropolis had to pay 60s. a ton for house coal. 

IMPERTINENT !—In a street-car at Philadelphia 
an old gentleman was seated in one corner and the 
car was full. A bevy of fair ones, of all ages and 
weights, swarmed ip, and there were no seats. 
Whereupon the gallant old gentleman shouted 
aloud : ** Ladies, shall be most happy togive my 
seat to any one of you who is over thirty-two years 
of age.” All remained 1 

A New Version or THE IN DIA&X Morixr.— 
Mr. Le Page Renouf, Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools in the metropolitan district of the Tower 
Hamlets, in his report of 1877, states that the fol- 
lowing socount of the Indian Mutiny was given bya 
female pupil-teacher in her fifth year of service, aud 
the eighteenth year of her age: —“ There was a 
dreadful massacre in India, and thousands were 
slain ; it was placed under the hands of a governor, 
but he did not attend properly after the country, 
and so the ple took the law into their own 
hands, and the country became in a dreadful state, 
men and children being killed. The Queen then 
became Empress of Eng and. 

„ AwruL Sacririce ” TRADESMEN .—One of these 
generous, disinterested, sacrificing gentlemen having 
stuck upen every other pane of giass in his window, 
„Selling off—no reasonable offer refused must 
close on Saturday,” offered himself as bail, or 
security, in some case which was brought before a 
magistrate, when the following dialogue ensued :— 
The magistrate asking him if he was worth two 
hund pounds, Ves, he replied. ‘‘ But you 
are about to remove, are you not?” No.“ Why, 

ou write up Selling off.“ Les, every shop- 
ani is * off.” ou say, No reasonable 
offer will be refused. Well, I should be very 
unreasonable if I did refuse such offers. But 


you say, Must close on Saturday. To be sure, 
you would not have me open on Sunday, would 
you |” 


Barnum Sol. — Twenty years ago, whan P. T. 
Barnum was in San Francisco, he advertised for a 
cherry-coloured cat. An Irishman answered the 
advertisement, and offered to bring him a fine Tom 
cherry-coloured pussy for two dollars and a half. 
Barnum was 80 deli hted that he sent the man the 
money at once in order to hold him to his bargain ; 
but his delight changed to unmitigated disgust when 
the Irishman came and jerked a wall-eyed, sickly- 
looking black cat out of the bag, and told him that 
its name was Billy, and that it was very fond of 
fish. What d’ye mean by bringing me this 
thing?“ yelled Barnum ; didn't you say tg had 
a cherry-coloured cat?” I did that, Mr. Bar. 
num,” said Mr. Michael McGuffin; “and didn't oi 
bring yez wan? Didn't ye iver ate black cherries 
asthore?” The showman has never advertised 
for a cherry-coloured cat since. 


Ho.Lioway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS —Diseases of the 
Skin.—No case of disease of the skin, be its nature what it 
may, has failed to be benefited when these potent remedies 
have been properly applied. In ecrofulous aud scorbutic 
affections they sre especially serviceable. Scurvy and 
eruptions, which have resisted all other modes of treatment, 
and gradually, from year to year, have been comp etely cured 
by Holloway’s cooling Ointment and punfying Pills, which 
root out the disease from the blood itself and leave the con- 
stitution free from every morbid taint. In the nursery 
Holloway’s Ointment should be ever at hand; it will give 
ease in spraius, contusions, burns, scalds, avd intantile erup- 
tions. end may always safely be applied by any ordiuary 
atte: dant, 

Pexrection.—Mas. 8. A. ALLEN’s Wor.p’s Hair 
RESTORER is offered to the public with full confidence iu ite 
merits. Testimonials oi the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world. Over forty 
years the favourite and uever-failing preparat on to restore 
grey har to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant 
growth. The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
its use. That most objectionable aud destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly aud permanently 
removed, Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
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Births, Murringes, and Benths. 


— 3 
MARRIAGES. 


WOOD—COCKS.—July 24, at the Congregational Church, 
Melbourne, Australia, by the Rev. 8. J. Green, William, 
eldest son of G. 8. Wood, Esq, Olive Mount, Wavertree, 
Liverpool, to Ellen Mary, youngest daughter of Charles 
N. Cocks, Esq , of Melrose, Austral.a. 

PRINCE—HAIGH.—Sept. 16, at Hope Chapel, Salford, by 
the Rev. K. W. Se’bie, B. A, George Frederick Fletcher, 

oungest son of the late John Frederick Prince, to Mary 
Ellen (Nellie), eldest daughter of the late Charles Haigh, 
all of Salford. 

HIGHAM—BOTTOMLEY.—Sept. 17, at Marsh-street 
Congregational Church, Walthamstow, John, son of J. 
Higham, of Queen-street, Cheapside, and Walthamstow, 
to Augusta Ann, daughter of Capt. A. D. Bottomley, of 
The Retreat, Walthamsto@. 

DEAVILLE—HARNEW.—Sept. 17. at the West End 
Congregational Church, Seuthport, by the Rev. John 
Chater, the Rev. J. G. Deaville, of Bury, to Hannah 
Milman, daughter of James Harnew, Esq., of Hatfield, 
Yorkshire. 

CRAVEN—SEARE,.—Sept. 19, at Clapham Congre- 
gational Church, by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., 
Frederick Craven, of Bradford, to Louisa, only child of W. 

W oodthorpe Besre, of Clapham Park. 

TAYLOR—BROWN,—Sept. 19, at Myrtle-street Chapel, 
Liverpool, by the Rev. J. Williamson, uncle of the bride, 
assisted by the Rev. Alex. Macleod, D.D., Birkenhead, the 
Rev. D. A. Taylor, Comber, county Down, to Dora, second 
daughter of the Rev. H. Stowell Brown, Liverpool. 

EVANS—FREEMAN.—Sept. 19, at Wookey, Somerset, 
Arthur John, son of J. Evans, D.C.L, F. R. S, of Nash 
Mills, Hemel Hempstead, to Margaret, daughter of E. A. 
Freeman, D. C. I. , LL.D, of Somerieaze, Welle, Somerset. 

SPENCER—YOUNG.—Sept. 21, at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, by the Rev. James Spurgeon, John Spencer, of 
London, to Annie Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
William Ralph Young, of Woburn, Beds. 


DEATH. 


HOOD.—Edwin Simpson, eldest son of Rev. Paxton Hood, 
aged 27, at Napier, New Zealand. Friends will please to 
accept this intimation. 


— — 


Tue Medical profession are now ordering Cadbury 's 
Cocoa Essence in thousands of cases, because it contains 
more nutritious and fiesh-forming elements than any other 
beverage, and is preferable to the thick starchy Cocoa ordi- 
narily sold. When you ask for Cadbury's Cocoa Essence be 
sure that you get it, as shopkeepers often push imitations for 
the sake of extra profit. Makers to the Queen. Paris 
depot: 90, Faubourg St. Honoré, 


THROAT IRRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, 
im these sgreeable confections, being in proximity to the 

lands at the moment they are 1 by the act of sucking, 

mes actively healing. Sold only in 6d. and Is. boxes, by 
post for 14 stamps, labelled “ James Errs & Co, Homeceo- 
pathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly, 
London.” 

Morus AND Nourses.—For children cutting teeth 
nothing equals Mrs. Johnson’s Soothing Syrup, which con- 
taims no narcotic, and applied to the gums gives speedy relief. 
Of all chemists, 2s, 9d. per bottle. 

Recxitr’s Paris Bros. — The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public have been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations, ‘Ihe merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to sce 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

Vio_etT Ink.—A sixpenvy bottle of Judson’s Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding hot water.” Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation! In a pailful of water sma!) woollen 
or silk articles cau be dyed in ten minutes, Judson's Dyes, 
24 colours, ,sinpence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 


Adbertisements, 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


SSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E. C., having 
had many years’ exp ience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 
CHRISTIAN FAMILY in the North of 
London offers comfortable ACCOMMODATION to 
a young gentleman engaged out during the day. Any 
arrangemeut can de made References exchanged. For - 
— 4 in first instance, Mr. Smeeton, 60, West 

mit . 


IDCUP CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The OPENING SERVICES of the above Church will be 
held on TUESDAY, the 8th Ocrossr, 1878. 
_ The Rev. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D. D., will preach 
in the afternoon at a quarter past Three, and a public 
meeting will be held in the evening at Seven, Jas. Spicer, 
a F., in the chair. 

ea will be provided at half-past Five. 
CONTRIBUTIONS towards the building fund will be 


tefully received by the . Jas. . 
—. 4 1. . reasurer, Jas. Spicer, jun., Esq., 


le tty INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH 
„ paying lar dividends, ported 
by the chief noblemen, clergy, 1 of 89 
Large profits can be made immediately —Pull particulars may 
be had of J. ANDERSON, Esgq., 14, Vevonshire-:quare, 
Bishopsgate-street, Loudon, u. C. 


INDIARUBBER GOODS. 


ERRY & CO.’S Air and Water Beds, Cushions, 
| Piliows, Bed Sheeting, Railway anu Night Couve- 
niences, Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, Syringes, Enemas, 
Catheters, Foot Warmers, Chest Expanders, Baptist 
Trousers, Pure Red Tubing for Feeding Bottles, &., Kc. 
. & CO,, Indiarubber Manufacturers, 13, Upper 
Smithfield, London, E. (Near the Tower). 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, | 


inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhoea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
Liver Complaints, Debility, Asthma, Wasting in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD :— 


REVALENTA ARABICA 


(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
chronic indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual coustipation, 
diarrhœa, hemorrhoids, liver comylaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
out, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 

ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 

spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasnis, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilensy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused — garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. irty-two years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions, The 2s. tins are forwarded 
t free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

s. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION .—Thirty-two years’ well-de- 
served and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chavasse, F. R. C. S., 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” analysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 

U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 

ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings al! 
over to double my natural sise—miseries | endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and | never felt so well in my life 
as 1 do now, all the swelling having left me; | have lost all 
nervousness, | sleep well, and feel a y. Indeed, my friends 
say | am like a new man—nothing like what | was before | 
took your food. Pray mabe any use you like of this letter, 
and accept 7 best thanks.—i am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARL TUSON.—Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“lI am happy to be able to assure you that t ese last 
two years, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My lege have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has im proved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 
im short, | feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend coufessions, visit the sick, | make long journeyr on 
foot, my head is clear, and my memory strengthened. In ‘he 
interests of other sufferers, | authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, amd vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan,— 
“in consequence of a Liver Complaiut, | was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilita and nervous that | was 
unable to read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
pervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, coustant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spi:ited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair | took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. The good God be praised 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself agein, and able 
to make aud receive visits aud resume my social ition, — 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 

Di Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders.— 

Dr. Wurser’s Testimouial.— Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is ove of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, ai! 
hinds of medicines. It Jr effective in indigestion 
—4— a confined it of body, as also in diarrhcea, 
wel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 


olen, and cramp of Ce vate, f kidneys and bladder, and 
hemorrhoids,—Dr. RUD WU RZER, Professor of Medicine 
and Practical M.D.” 

YURE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 


IRRITABILITY, 
“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be it 


has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted eighteen years, 
I have never felt so comfortable as | do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des-lsies.” 


1 U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
d., at 28.; of lib, 3s, 6d.; Ab., 6s; Sib, 14. IIb, 
32s.; 24)b., GOs. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powaer iu tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 38. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 348. 
576 cups, 64s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach aud nerves. 
iu nausea and sickness, even in preguavcy or at sea, hear. 
burn, aud the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, oF 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacco 
or drinking. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourih- 
ing and sustaining than even meat. — Ib., 36. Ud. ; 2th, Ca.; 
5ib., 14s.; 12 b. 32s; 24)b.,, 60s. 
EPOTs: DU BAKRY and Co., Limited, No. 
77, Regevt-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Kue Montague de le Cour, Brussels; 
2, Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna; 
pad at the Grocers and Chemists in every town. 


Herr HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshnnt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects ani French, which is studied daily, in- 
struct‘on in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper c'asses. Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


Qo HALL, GORDON SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


STUDENTS of University College RESIDE in the Hall 
under Collegiate discipline. 

Particulars as to rent of rooms, Scholarships, &c., may be 
4 on application to the Principal or the Secretary, at 
the Hall. 


OARD and RESIDENCE at Brighton, 

Central position. Near to Pavilion, Aquarium, and 

Piers. Sea view. Liberal table. Every home cowfort, 

Terms on application to Mr. aud Mra, Box, 58, Old Stem, 
and 17 and 18, Castle-equare, 


ISS PENN and FRAULEIN ESSER will, 

D. V., REMOVE ther SCHOOL, afcer the Sammer 

holidays, to GROVE HOUSE, UPPER CLAPTON, 
A detached Residence, standing in its own Grounds, 

VACANCIES for BOARDERS. Morning Pupils re- 

ceived.—For particulars, apply by letter to 16, Champion 

Place, Upper Clapton, London, N. E. 


— 


EDUCATION. 


CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS, 
A thoroughly efficient School, situated in one of the 
healthiest districts of England, References. 


C. STEWART. LL.D., Principal. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Mastser— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and 
Member of the Council o 


Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; 
the Philological Society, Te. &e. 
Vicz-Mastzr— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. 8. F 
Member of the Li and ey 
chester, Member of London 
formerly Professor of Mathematicsand Logic in 
College, Bradford, &. 


Corresponding 


of Man- 
Aead. 

AMES , MURRAY rgb gern 
F. E. LS. Member of the Council of the Philological Boeisty 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early 12 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in 
University of London, &c., 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hell, Cambridge; sleo B. A.; First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

CHARLES F. BAXTER, ra B.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Second Class in Classical Tripos 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, E.., B.A. Lond. 

D. EMERY, „ B.A. Load. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Loud. 

Lavy Resipsent—Miss CORE. 
MI CHAELMAS TERM commenced on THURSDAY, 

Serremper 19. 
fo: rrospectuses and further information apply to the 

Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev, 

R. H MARTEN, B. A. Lee, SE. 


OLLEGE EDUCATION for FORTY POUNDS 

A YEAR, Board, Lodgiug, and College Fees included, 

Outdoor Students Ten Pounds per annum (attached are 
several Scholarships and Exhibitions) at the 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES.— President: 
Tae Right Hon. LOKD ABERDARE. Principal: Rev. T. 
C. EVUWARDS, M.A., Oxon, aod Lond. Session 1878-9 
begins Sch October next. 

For Prospectus apply to the Registrar at the College, 
— a a or to the Hon. Sec., 7, Queen Victoria-street, 

udon 


HE ASYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN, 
REEDHAM, near CROYUON, 

There are nearly 300 Children in the Institution. 

FUNDS are greatly needed for the maintenance of so 
large a family. 

Annual Subscriptions, 108. 6d. Life Subscriptions, £5 5s. 
and upwards. 

Baukers—Mesers. Barclay, Bevan, and Co. 

T. W. AVELING, D.D,, 


Houorary Secretary. 
Office: 6, Finsbury Place South, E. C. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


AUGH YOUNG, Esq, M.A. 
ALEXANDER WAUG NG, ‘ on- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew's choles 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London. 
Szconp Maerz 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 265 0 
Directodet Scholarship 20 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship 30 0 0 
Tue Mander Scholar hir 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed iu cold weather, 
There is a well-equippes gymnasium, aud there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary Preacher, the 
Kev. Philip F. Kowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


AUIUMN TERM, from Serr. 24th to Dec. Och. 
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THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD. 
Estas.isuep 1831. 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 

Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Phi hy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com 
petent Masters 
JOHN CROSSLEY, * Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Beg. J. P., Wakefield, urer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where... nothing has been »s to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that | have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be for 
healthiness.”"— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Re Midsupmer, 1874. 

be Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached lofirmary, The 
Piayground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory proviee t. 
course of instruction includes all branches of « scuad 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as 0 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or tor entrance 
at the Universities. 
ications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For \l’rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further mtormation, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


UDOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR sQUARE. 
Select Board and residence in a Minister's house. Home 


comforts. 
For terms, address Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


a MARGATE. 
4 for YOUNG LADIES. 


Thorough Education, Cheerful, Healthful Home, Good 
Tuble, Motherly Care. 

Every attention to ladylike training. Terms moderate. 

Address Mrs, Wall, Benyon House, St. Peter’s-road, 
Margate. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, K., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEKCHKES 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Principale—The Misses HOWARD. 
AUTUMN TERM will begin THURSDAY, Serr. 19. 


IDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, BROMLEY 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Vupils are carefully prepared for the various 
am nations by resident graduates. Several have passed 
College of Preceptors, and the South Keusington Science 
aud Art. There area few VACANCIES. Diet unlimitec 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 guweas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Ur. Gayfer. 


ASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON, 
Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Quslified English aud Foreign 
Governes:es. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other tH 2aminatious. 


IRON CHURCHES. IRON CHAPELS, 
IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 

M* JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 

J! Isling on, London, begs to inform Ministers and 

otLers that he still contmmues to erect Iron Churches and 

Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, *choolrooms, &c., at 

lowest possible cost. Ventilated om a very much improved 


apy Ministers and commi:tees waited upon. J. B. 
as had 25 years’ practical experience. 
Works: Canonbury, 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—CYPRUS, _its 


history and charac'eristics, by Mr. W. H. GoLpINa. 
This Lecture and the Dissolving Views with which it is 
illustrated have teen prepared from the most reliable sources 
especislly for the Poly techuse— 1 HE MICROPHONE and 
TELEPHONE, with many interestmg experiments in 
Electrical aud Acoustical science, by Mr. J. I. Kine — 
THE GIANT PLAT&® MACHINE, DUBUSLQ’S 
CHKOMATIC FUUNTAIN, T LEPHONIC COM. 
MUsICATION with the DIVER, &c, THE PAKIS 
EXHIBITION, by Mr. J. IL. Kino.—THE KAFriR 
WARK, by Mr. W. R. Way,—Prof. Perper’s interesting and 
instructive Sanitary Lectures, entitled PUKE ALR, FURE 
FOOD, and PUKE WATER.—Prof. GARRISON on tne 
EVOLUTION of SPECIES —Concludiog daily at Four 
and Nine vith a MUSICAL JUMBLE and THE BABES 
IN THE WUOD, by Mr. Seymour SmItTH.—Admuission 
to the whole, Ils. Open at ‘iwelveand Seven, Carriages ai 
Vive and Ten. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
BEOCKIPTS EXOCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession and uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Birxsecn BuiLpine Society, 20 and 

80, Southampton- buildings, Chancery - lane. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
. ey at the Office of the Buck FreenoLp 
— SocisTy, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 

ane. 


cery 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Bic BAN, 29 and 30, 

Scuthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 

varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable ou 

demand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed oh the minimum monthly 
balances. Enghsb and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; eacept on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes st 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphiet, with full particulers, may be had on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Managr 
SAMUEL BROTHERS 
SUMMER CLOTHING 


FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, & BOYS. 
65 AND 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHE having completed in all 
the Departments of their Establishment the necessary 
arrangements for the SUMMER SEASUN, beg respectfully to 
announce that the NEW GOODS are now ready for 


SUMMER SUITS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 


CLass 
A Cc D E F G H I 
B66. | 4%8. | Oe | Ge | 768. | Sle | Ban | lOMs. 1165 


VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 


Qn 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty- igut years arises from 
the fact that attention is paid to subjects required iu 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, Freach, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Bociety’s Exemmations and the Oxford and Cambrige 
Local F xamivations in Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four cumeas. 

All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. 

For views and pectus apply to the Principals, Messrs, 
J. and J. W. Marsh. 


COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


B45 OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 

Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited), 


Established 1872. 
Paid-up Cap tal £500 000. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
5 per Cent. for One Year and unwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupous attached to the half-yearly interest. 
BECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital, 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kino Srreer, Liverpoo., 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 


— | — | — 868. e | Bis. | 1048 1128. ; 180s 
EVENING DKEss. 
- |(—|— 648 | Tew. | S6s. | O¥s. | 1U7s. 1216 
SUMMER COATS. 


BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
1786d | 2is. | 288. | 338. | 4%. | 458 56. | GOs. | 70s 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 
— | — | — | 42s. | 60s. | 568. | 658. | 70s. | Bhs. 
EVENING DRESS 


| — | — » Sow 1 480. | 008 | GOs | 608. | Tbe. 


FORWARDING AGENT. 


SUMMER OVERCUATS. 
DRIVING. WALKING, AND CLERICAL. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
WI. be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 


aud port free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of ar: ificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Parise) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unuecessary; ana, dy 
recent scieutific discoveries end improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, hoth by 
the clos- adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
hfe-like appearance, By this petente! invention compl te 
mastication, extreme lightuers, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, usele~s bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendereJ clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. Hi. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill aud attention dis layed im the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tiou exceilent. I am sled to hear that you have obta ned 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Wentistry, In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 


8. G. HUTCHINS. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. 1 Esq. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.’8 NUTRITIVE and 

S* DATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony cf 

EMINENT PHYS'CIAN® to us“ surprising” and “ uu- 

failing success.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
bedative end Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 2s 6d. 


O THE DRAF.— The Rev. E. J. Sttverton’s 
AURAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Numpet enables persons 
to hear at once, end the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers and 
Testimonials to E. J. Silverton, Haptist Minister, Albert 
House Pack-street, Nottingham. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS THE MOST AGREEABLE AND 
Most Wholesome Accompaniment for 
STEWED FRUIT OF ALL KINDS, 
ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 


LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


—— 


Pon PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &c. 


POTTED MEATS and FISH in fancy 


tins 
and jars. 


OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS and ORANGE MARMALADE made 
from fresb Fruit and with refined Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla favours 


vis. | vee. | S3s | 428 | BOs. | BSs. | Gbe. 70% | San 
SUMMER. FIA VOURING ESSENCKS, distilled from 
Ae. | 286. | 338. | 4. | 608. | bbe. | — | — | — the fresh Fruits and 


“ULSTER” AND TRAVELLING. 
80s. | 428. | 508. | GOs. | 708. | 758. 848. 


SUMMER TROUSERS. 
Tweeds, Doeskins, and every New Texture. 


19s.6d | 188. | 14s. | 176. 6d. | 22s. | 245. | 268. | 28s.) S0n, 
WAISTCOATS. 


Thibet, Drills, Tweeds, Superflues. &c. 


7. )SCe | Ss. 8s 0d lis. | ids. | lds. 140 lSs 
== =e —— — 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


The ‘‘WEAR-RESISTIN.” FARRICS. 


Prices of Boys’ Suits vary according to height. 
The WEAR-RESISTING”’ FABRICS (REGD.) 


Spi Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


O12 & BLACKWELL'S 
Genuine Manufactures bear (heir names and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 

and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of 4 Linens 
G dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 


to the wearer. 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 

(BRODIE’S KEMEDY) gives immediate rele! from 

pain, and: ily cures the most obstmate corns. All 

sufferers should try it Sold by all chemists, or seat 

for 15 stamps. —LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford. 
London. 


t, 


£5 10s. Od., 
6d. Sole maker, 
, BS, , 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, 
Reflector Cooking Stoves from | 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Oid 


Barring tou- road. 8.W. 
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M°CALLS 


PAYSANDU OX TONGUES. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


COMPRESSED 


TEA. 


Dry Tea subjected to Hydraulic Pressure yields 25 per cent. more strength than loose Tea. 
The aroma more thoroughly extracted. 


Ready 
exactitude in giving out to servants. 


weighed into quarter-pound blocks, and subdivided again into half and quarter ounces, thus insuring 


Compressing Tea reduces the bulk 50 per cent, thus effecting a considerable saving in stowage space, and thereby 


reducing the freight. 
Supphed in Bond for Exportation or Ship’s Stores. 
Institut.ons, Squatters, Backwoodsmen, &c. 


Invaluable to Travellers, Tourists, Hotel Proprietors, Public 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


THE COMPRESSED TEA COMPANY (LIMITED). Offices: 27, Mincing-'ane (where all communications must be 


addressed); Duty Paid Warenouse, 36, Southwark Street, London, 8. K.; Bond 


Warehouse, Butier’s W «arf. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 
Estimates and Contracts Free. 


MATS, 


CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY (Registered). 


The only Perfect Substitute for 18-carat Gold. 


OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 
OROIDE 


Hunters, d.t:o, ditto, ditto 


Hands, without a Key 


7s. 6d. ditto. 


Week, December 2 1876. 


Keyless Open Face, and Hunters, plain Polished and 
Blegantly Engraved, Jewelled in Enght Holes, Setting 


In various sizes for ladies and gentlemen, safe by post, registered, 6d. extra. 


ALBERT CHAINS. 


“ Mr. C. C. Rowe, of whose Oroice Gold we have before made mention has just 
prepared in thet materiel a new and el gant Albert Chain. 
distinguis»able from res! go d. and is abeut the best «ubstitute that has yet been 
discoveres.”—F:om the Christian World, December 28, 1877. 


All the latest Fine Gold Patterns, 10s. 6d. each, post free. Plain desigo, 5s. to 


LINKS AND STODS. 


Complete Set (plain, hghly finished, or elegantly engraved), 58 6d., 6s. 6d. 
“On comparing it with IS-carat gold, the sterling article suffers b 
parison; tor in colour aed brillianey this new amalgam 1s really beautiful.”—Once a 


Foi. ILLuSTRatTeDd Paice List AN D OPINIONS OF THE Pass FREE TER Post.) 


WATCHES. 


These are fashioned after the style of those made by the most approved Makers 
of Gold Watches, and in variety and eleganve and desigu, choice finish, and pe:fect 
mechavism, will bear comparis n situ the most expensive, 


Open Face, Sunk Seconds, White Euamel Dial, Four 
Plain or Engine-turned Case, various sizes 


GOLD. 


Jewels, GOLD. 
— „ As., 288. 
Gold. 
50s 


GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 
GOLD. 


lu appearance it is: ot 


the com- 


O. O. ROWE, 88, Brompton-road, London, S. W. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, 20. 
t ven Octaves. Plain end substantial. 


EAVESTAFF’s DRAWING-RO M MODEL, Twenty- 


eight Guineas. Iu Italian Walnut. Trichord. 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in Er- 
change on Li Terms. 


. EAVESTAFF, 66, JERMYN STREET, St James's 


UPERIOR CARTES DE VISITE 
(from life) per 5s. Dosen. 


Unsurpassed by any House in Loudon, Are taken in the 
exquisite and elegant Freuch style by the 


IMPERIAL FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY 
852, STRAND, W.C. (opposite Waterloo-bridge). 


Club Portraits of verious sizes. A Liberal Commission 
given to Promoters of Ciubs, Outdoor Photography in all 
ite brenches. Family Portraits. Works of Art, Ke, copied, 
enlarge! or dimivished to any size. Lockets, Brooches, and 
Minvatures highly coloured Private Dressing-rooms for 
Ladies. N.B.—A Proof sent to ensure perfect sa’ iefaction. 
Art taught. Reductions made to Families, Schools, Volun- 
teers, parties, &. Establi-hed 1856. 


WD EMUVING or WAKLHUUSING 


FURNITU Ke. Application should d made wu 
the BEDFORD PANTECHN N COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected railway 


by large 
vans. Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Addres 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road., Wi. 


HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING 8TOVE 
requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has vo 
equal A Lady writes: “It is the most wonderful litle 
stove ever mveuted; one scuttle of coal lasts three days !” 
Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and 
boiler, 65s. These and other sizes consitautly in stock.— 
Brown and Green (Limited), Mavufacturers, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Be diordshuire. 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 

CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the BEST and SAFEST article for Cleaning Plate. 


Sold in boxes, ls., 2s. 6d., and 48. Gd. each, by Chemists, 
Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 


PIANOFOKTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ObGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our bigh-class iu+trumeuts are sold at wholesale 


CO-OPERATIV#® TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT FOR VCASH. 


Before you decide on * write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. LINstgAb, Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at 1 Prices for Cash (saving trum 
to 50 per cent. . 

Tone, Touch, and Styie—Besutiful. 
Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction— Perfect. 
Opinions of Press, Testimonial, avd Ihustrated Catalogues 
gratis and post free. 

86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Sourn Kensinoron, 
Lonvon, 8. W 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manulacturen by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. dis; EXTRA BTRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 3-6; OLD ENGLISH PBs, No. 6); BANK OF ENW- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 366 PEN, No.9; 8CHUOL 
PEN. No. 347; aud BUSINESs PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and C08 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGHOSSING PEN, No. 36, 
aod SILVER STEEL PEN. No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


WAL.—OUUKERELL’S CUALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 25s, cash; Walisend—Clases , 23, cash, Hest 

Inland, 228, cash; Inland. Class B, 2Us. cash; Nuts, 18s. ; 
Best Coke, l4s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CU.’8 BEST WALLSEND. 

-—Hetton or Lambton, 288. Wallsend Seconds, <4s. ; 
best Wigan, 22.; best Silkstoue, 22s., best Stafford, 216; 
new Silkstone, 210. Derby Bright, 20s.; Barusiey, 2Us. ; 
Kitchen, 198. Hartley, 18s.; bles, 18s.; Nuts, 18s.,; 
Steam, oe. 5 ke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Cash, Screened, 
Depots, Hung, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E. Great 
Northern Kailway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Totten N.; 4and 5, Wharves, Regent's Park-basio, 
N. W.; and 1, , Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


a i ~*~. — eo, ae. — — — —_ 


JELLIES. 


A New and Econom cal Recipe for making Jellies 
without Lemons or Eggs, or the trouble of straiving, 
is now enclosed iu every Packet of 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 


which may be obtained trom Druggists, Grocers 
Italian Warehousemen, &c.; of whom may also be 
— 


NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
in 3d. ana 6d, packets for use as directed in the 
Recipe. A 3d. packet 1s sufficient for one quart of 
Jelly. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Eunches the Blood. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


1 UININE and IRON TONIO 
in scrofula, asting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits Genera! Bodily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous aud Phy- 
sical Forces. 
is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles. 4s. 6d., 
nett se Ile, and im stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE.— 

By using this delicious Aromatic Ventrifice, the enamel 

of the teeth besome- white, sound, and polished lke ivory. 

It u ex: eedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for seers 
nerustatious of tartar on aeglected teeth. Yold by 
bemisst Pots, le, and 28 Gi. cach, (et Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore im a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without mjury. It effeets its ooject satisfac- 
torily, producing « ectly vatural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the from scurf, avd causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by CSemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles «t ls. 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER, 


— For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
commnation for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arnsing from shght congestion, By gently stimu ating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the buwels, the 
heavy, drowsy fecling, with sensations of tuluess, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest alter eating, 
unpleasant teste in the mouth, aud other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum aud Podophyllin w much 
sater thaw calomel or biue pill for removing bile. — Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237 Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles, 
2s. Gd. and 4+ 6d. en, Sold by all Chemists 


RU PTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


HITERK’S MOO-MVAIN PATrKRNET 
LEVER TKUSS COMPANY, Liars. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, requiring 
BO Stee’ spring foun the buddy, w recommended for 
the followwg peculiarities aud advautages.—let. Facility 
of application; 2nd. Periect treiom from liabilit 
to or excoriate; 3rd It may be wen wit 
equal comfort in any position of the _ by night x 
day, 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 

ightest weonvemence to the wesrer, and is perfectly con- 

ed from observation. 

“ We do aot hesitate to gwe to this mvention our unquali- 
fed ap ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in ueed of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, oor with tne same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as trom that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended dy the following eminent Surgeons .-—Sir 
Williaw, Fergusson, Bart., F. K. ., Professor of Surgery n 
— * College, Surgeon to King's College Hospital, &. C. G. 
Guthri » Surgeou to the Royal Westminster Upbthal- 
mic Hospital; W Bowman, Ee, F K. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital, . Callaway Esy Sen or 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guys Hospital W. Contson, Keq., F. K. 8. 

to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Bheard Curling, eg. 
F. N. C. S., Surgeun to the Loudow Hospital; W. J risher, 
Esy., Surgeou-in-Chief to the M an Police Force; 
Aston Key, 1. Surgeon to Priuce Albert; Robert . iston, 
Esq., re James Luke, Esq., Surgevn to the lLsndoa 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. K. S. and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may ve nad Oy post and the | russ 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on end- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the uipe, 
to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICUADILLY, LONDON. 

Pree of a Single Truss, 168., Zle., 26s. 6d., and 3)s 64. 


ree. 
a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s. and 52s 6d. 
Postage, free. 
Price of an Uratilical Truss, 42s. and 520. Postage, free 
Post Office Orders to be made pavable to John W hive, oat 


Cilive, Pievadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
NLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEEK-CAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made is recom- 
meuded by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and con- 
pressible, ard the test wvention . eillcteut aud per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelluy of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. tui 

rous, t in texture, and mexpeusive, and is draw on 
ike ap ordinary stocking Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 1Us., and 
168. each. Poctage, tree. 

John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
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BROOK’S 


EWIG COTTONS. 


Patent Glace Thread. 


Crochet and Tatting 
Cotton. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Oaly First 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


Oxty Patze Mepau, London, 1851. 
Class Prize Medal 


Gold Medal, ; 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, 
for variety and 
general excellence of the Crochet, 
Embroidery and Sewing Cotton. 


Paris, 1867 


Six-Cord Soft Cotton. 
Embroidery Cotton. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World 


CROGGON 
BUILDERS OF IRON 


AND CQO., 
CHURCHES, SsCHOOLS, 


AND BUILDINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
42, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND AT LIVERPOOL & GLASGOW 


~ ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL AND SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


J. & P. COATS 
SEWING 


Received 


THE 


ONLY AWARD 


AT THE 


PHILADELPHIA 


EXHIBITION, 
1876, 


COTTON. 


For superior strength and excellent quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 


IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SEWING MACHINE. 


EXTRA GLACE 


COTTON. 
CROCHET OR 
TATTING COTTON. 
In SKEINS or on REELS. 
Unsurpassed in Quality. 


LARGEST SALE IN LONDON. 


WAUKENPHAST, 


FIVE MILES AN HOUR EASY. 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


BOOTS FOR GENTLEMEN, and CHEAPEST HOUSE for Boys’ Boots. 


Choose your size, and your number will be registered for future orders. 


59, 60, 61, 


HAT MARK ET, LONDON, S. W. 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAILWAY ACCIDENTS! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon, LORD KINNAIRD, CHatrnmay, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL Income, £210,000. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident,and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury, may be arcured at moderate Premiums. 


BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ 
STANDING. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


KINAHAN’s LL WHISKY. 
The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HASSALL says—* The Whisky is soft, mellow, 
and pure, well matured, aud of very excellent quality.“ 


20, GREAT TITCHFLELD STREET, W. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POW DER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

ant dizestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 20., 4d., le., 26. Gd., 
and 53. packages, of which 600,00 are sold weekly. 


KIRS 558. SEWING MACHINE fon 
Families; GLOBE, 428.; WEIRK’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-8TITCH MACHINES—COMET, r4s. ; 
4EPHYR, 638, Haud or Foot, Machines k xchanged 
Month's free trial. E.sy terms of payment. Carriage paid 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street Soho-souare, 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Magic [NDIA- 
RUBBER CLOTHES-WRINGERS do the work of 
Four Women, and wrivg large aud small articles dry 
ee without labour, 25s, 30s. Harper Twelvetrees’ 
HOUSE MANGLES are priceless treasures in every Home, 
end soon save their cust, 50s., corriage paid: free trial; easy 
terms. Harper Twelvetrees, City Showrvoms, 4% Finsbury- 
circus, London. Wocks, Burdett-road, Bow, E 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopied 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea ering 


‘ 
ae 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine, 
„Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worsester; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London ; and Export’ Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World 


In consequence of the disturbed state 
of the retail Tobacco trade, through the 
recent advance in the dut 


57 W D. and 

＋ H O. WILLS have 

HONEY ST 

Cut,“ a Shag Tobacco, 

in ounce packets at fourpence. and half C UT 9 

recommend asthe best possible value at 0 
the price. 


ounce ;ackets at twopence, which they 
May be had of all the principal Tobacconists. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


| OO of H E A L IT H. 
8d. per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
hildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


<= 

CLEANSE FROM DISEASE, 
Won REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, 
pit 1 IMPROVE DIGESTION, 


ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. 


May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young. 
Sold Everywhere. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family me@ mes have had a r 
i ing sale ut ie United Kingdom and the 
British ies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pul Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General ility, and al) Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arisi from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
— — climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pills are sold iu boxes at Is. IId. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. eed lis. each, 
Both tu be obtained of al) Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 

All who wish to e bealth and thus prolong life 
should read 2 8 n by * 1 uide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can any 
ehemist, or free from Dr. Rooke, Con- 
eerning this the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


malady, 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scar h, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says: 
—*I have repeatedly ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most si success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold im bottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 
Chem! 


„ lovalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the 7 — Air Vessels,” a copy of whirh cen be 
had gratis of al) Chemustr, 


os OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 23. 


(passe in BLOOD MIX. 


Traps Mk —“ Broop Mixrturs.” 

THE GREAT BLOOD PUNK HIER AND RESTORRR. 

‘KIN DISEAS Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
S rated Sore aot Sores, Glandular Can- 
II ay yn 
Ringworms, Heads, Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfa, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
the system in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
Medicine. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. — Cleanse 
the — 8 ou find its impurities 
bursting thro in in pimples, erupti or sores; 
cleanse it — find it obstructed sluggish in the 
veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the heaith of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted fiee 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD M IX- 
N TURE is sold in Bottles, 28. 6d. each, aud in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a ut cure in the — majority of loug-stand- 
cases,—BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address ou receipt of 30 or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincola, 


Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 
LONDON DEPO7: 150, OXFORD SIRERT. 
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PROVIDENCE CHAPEL, HACKNEY ROAD. 


HE LAST SERVICES in connection with this Place of Worship will be Held on 

THURSDAY, Ocroser 3rd, 1878, when A SERMON will be preached at Three o’Clock in 

the Afternoon, by the Rev. J. RUSSELL, of Bradford, for many years Pastor of the Church. A 

Public Tea Meeting will be held at 530; and, in the Evening of the same day, a Public Meeting 

will be held at Seven o’Clock, Chair to be taken by the Rev. J. Russert, when Addresses will be 

delivered by various Ministers and Gentlemen who have been connected with the Chapel from 
its early history. 

The Rev. W. Curr will preach the last Sermon in the Chapel on SunpAy Monxma, Oct. 6, 
1878, at Eleven o’Clock, and address the Young People of the School and Congregation in the 
Afternoon, at Three o’Clock. 

COLLECTIONS will be made after all these Services, in aid of the Building Fund of the 
Shoreditch Tabernacle, 

Full particulars of the Ceremony of Laying the Memorial Stones will be announced in « 
Future Number. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, aad other young people attending con tional worship. 


A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and F Pounds have been distributed thie year by grants to 

inisters’ Widows. 

Applications to participate in the 8 must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, 8. E. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling 1 good taste have controlled the selection.“ Nonconformist. 

„This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not 2 at the wonderfully — 5. tpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns 1 — for Young People’s Special We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume wi 8 y the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.” — Baptist. 

“The arrangement is icularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive... . editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” — 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and „ ey of binding at very moderate 
— e Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC Undenominaticnal title-pages if 


required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 


Pros uses, with full particul sent on application. 
— 6 * JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


udge Row Chambers, E. C. 
——iRON TRON IRON—— 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a commanding 
external appearance with cotmmodious internal arrangements, as 
now represe.ted by upwards of 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £42,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George Square, Glasgow. 


London Branch—1, Delahay Street, Westminster, 8. W. 
HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. | 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


I8 THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” by the Editor, 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


WILLIAM TARN AND CO., 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 


AND 


NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, 8.2. 


. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTERS. 


UX DERCLOTHING, 


|: mame TROUSSEAUX. 


11 


coo BUSKS. 


D ESSING-GOWNS. 


Ww our and DOWN SKIRTS, 


13⸗•ſ and CHILDREN’S MILLINERY, 


Ga OCOSTU MES, 


38 TUNICS and SUITS. 


ee and HOODS, 


Ber and GIRLS’ ULSTERS. 


D UNDER-VESTS, 


C LOAKS, ROBES. 


ILLIAM TARN and CO. confidently invite 

the attention of their Customers to LAD «8’ 

Hl. aed mai aod BABY LINEN DEPART. 

The Stock is manufactured on their Premises, and under 

careful superintendence. Mort particular attention is given 

both to te selection of materials and the etecutioa of the 
workmanship. 


WILLIAM TARN AND 00. 
NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY and NEW KENT 
ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


AYFAIR: A Non-Society Journal of Litera- 
ture and Politics, Unambitiously Illustrated. Price 
Sixpeuce. Has been peraavently enlarged by eight columol, 
Contents or Tais Weex’s NUR (Szra 20 
. Turkey end Refora. 
. Tne Compeus tion Aspect of the Thames Disaster. 
The Princess Alice. 
Seu! e the Prophets. 
Hope for pt. 
The Mystery of Mra Bravo. 
. Faces in the Fair (No.5). Our Bachelor Friend. 
Diana Polville’s Prisoner. A Story in a Projegue and 
Two Acts. 
The Chat of the Fair. 
Fashions in the Fair. 
. Waiting Review. 
“ Meyfair” of this week also contains Portrait Sketches of 
Mr. Gladstone (a Prophet), the late Mrs. Bravo, &c., &c. 


SS @eregaeerr 


— — 


MAYFAIR, Unambitionsly Illustrsted, price Sixpence 
Yearly Subscription, 28s. (payable in advance). For sale. 
71 | me‘ropolitan newsagents and at all bookstalls on 

onday afternoon, and throughout the country on Tuesday 


orping. 

MAYFAIR Abrosd.—MAYFAIR is on sale in the Paris 
Exhibition in Mesers. Galigaaui’s English Kiosque; also in 
the Boulevard des Capucines, Kiosque 218. In New York, 
with Brentano, 39, — rong In Malta, with Mr. 
Watson, 246, Strada Reale, Valetta. 


Mayiair Offices: Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W. C. 


ONSUMPTION in all its instant! 

relieved by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
which taste pleasantly, aud give immediate relief and rapid 
cure to Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Phlegm. avd all Disorders of the Breath, 
Throst, and Lungs. In Hyste ica', Nervous aud Heart 


Complaints they are unfailing. Price 18. 1d. and 28. 9d. 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS8—Tabie,from 246. Spoons, from 246. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, a1s., 56s., 958. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £375. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 336. Metal,6ss.; Electro, £11 118- 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, xc. 


DEANE & CO., 


— 2 W pe ~ — —— 


KITCHENE 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 458. to £15; Bronze, 38. to £6. 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Finds, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178.; 3 do., sos.; f do. £4 4. 
RS—From 3-ft., £3, to yaa * 78.40. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TUBNERY ‘ 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, uA ke. 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) j 


. Kina dies sf, LO ON BRIDGE. 


— — — 


— — 
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THE 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
four OCTOBER, No. CXXXVL., will be published on the 
got h inst., price 6s., containing 

1. THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE RENAISSANCE. 

2. LESSING AS PHILOSOPHER AND THEOLOGIAN. 


’ BUTTER AND CREAM. 


4 
5. — HERZEGOVINA, AND AUSTRIA. 
6. TENT WORK IN PALESTINE 


7. MR. HUGHES ON THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
8. THE THREE TREATIES. 
9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


EDITED BY REV. SAMUEL COX. 
THE EXPOSITOR for OCTOBER, 
is., contains 


THE VARIOUS KINDS OF MESSIANIC PROPHECY. 
By Professor Davipsox, D D. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS AND JUSTIFICATION. By Professor 
Jouw Massie, M.A. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. By the Fortron. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST: THE EARLIER 
MIRACLES. By Professor A. M. Fama, D. D. 


SHORT PAPERS ON THE PROPHET JEREMIAH. By 
the Dean of CayTensurr. 


BIBLICAL NOTES AND BRIEF NOTICES. 
BY THE EDITOR OF “ THE EXPOSITOR.” 
EXPOSITORY ESSAYS and DIS 
COURSES. 8s. 6d. 


THE . EXPOSITORS NOTE BOOK. 
Se. 64. 


BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS, 8s. 6d. 


** The tone of these homilies is wonderfully vigorous, and 
their standard surprisingly high. He never quits a subject 
without illuminating it.’’—Literary Chure hman. 


THOMAS COOPER'S LECTURES ON 
CHRISTIANITY. 

The Bridge of History over the Gulf of 
TIME. A lar View of the Historical Evidence for 
the Truth of Christianity. 17th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 

God, the Soul, and a Future State. 7th 
Thousand. 2%. 6d. 


The Verity of Christ’s Resurrection from 
THE DEAD. An Appeal to the Common Sense of the 
People. Fourth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


The Verity and Value of the Miracles of 
2 Appeal to the Common Sense of the 


Evolutio the Stone Book, and the 
20. RECORD OF CREATION. Just published. 


Now ready, the Eleventh Thousand of 
THE LIFE of THOMAS COOPER. 
Written by Himself. Crown #vo, 8s. 6d., with a Portrait. 
„A most interesting volume.’’—Leisure Hour. 


— — — 


DR. ALLON’S NEW HYMN BOOK. Now ready. 


CHILDREN’S WORSHIP: a Book of 
Sacred Song for Home and School. Edited by Heway 
Alton. D 


D. demo, 496 652 hymna, cover, 
64.; cloth limp, 8d. ; doth boarde, 10d. 1 special 
allowance to Sunday-schools. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now Ready. 


1 PSALMIST. The New Edition, in 
—2.— * — yy ayy! root, B. A., 
consisting of nearly ones, mns, ap assages 
of Seri for Chantiog. Publi as a Tune Book, 
to any Collection of Hymns, as well as a complete 

Hymn and Tune Book. 

THE TUNE BOOK. Limp cloth, 28. 6d.; cloth boards, 
Se. ; roan, Kilt edges, 4s. 

TUNES and CHANTS. Limp cloth, 4s.; cloth boards, 
Ss. 6d. ; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

TUNES with HYMNS, Limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; cloth boards 
4s, ; roan, gilt edges, 5s. 

TUNES, HYMNS, and CHANTS. Limp cloth, 4s; 
cloth boards, 4s, 6d.; roan, gilt edges, 58. 6d. 

* CHANT BOOK. Cloth, ls.; cloth, red lettered 
ls. 

Ministers, Leaders of Choirs, and others are invited to send 
for a Specimen Copy, post free, at the above rates. | 

London: J. Haddon & Co., 3, Bouverie-street. 
Novello & Co., 1, Berners-s W., and 80, Queen-street 
Cheapaide, 


HE DESTINY of the SOUL. A Critical 
History of the Loctrine of a Future Life. By 

Wirtuam R. 1 * 1 edition ＋ XL. 3 
chapters. * y subdjrct. 
Ezra Assor, Librarian of Harvard College, Cambhrid 0 
Mass. Price Ten Shillings. This work will be forwar 
to any address at the price above named, carriage free, or the 
usual discount will be allowed to purchasers iu the Book- 
room of the British and Foreign Unite rien Association.— 
Address, Mr. Henry I. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, W. C. 


Nors.— In the press, and will shortly be issued by the 
Association, “The Prophets and their Interpreters,” by 
Dr. G. Vance Smitu. Price Sixpence, 


HE BERLIN TREATY and the ANGLO. 

TURKISH CONVENTION. 8 of the Right 

Hon. W. E. Grabstonk, M. F., in the House of Commons, 

on Tuesday, July 30, 1878. Revised by the Speaker. Pub- 

lished by the Liberal Central Association, 41 and 42, Par- 
liament-street, Westminster, S. W. Price Twopence. 


HE TREATY of BERLIN and the ANGLO- 
TURKISti CONVENTION.—REPORT of the 
EASTERN QUESTION ASSOCIATION. Published by 
P. 8. King, Canada-buildings, King-street, Westmuwuster. 
Price Twopence. 


Goswell-road, London, E. C. Libraries 


OOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. Catalogue 
of 5,000, post-free for two stamps.—C. Herbert, 60, 


TESTAMENT GREEK, 

By HERMANN CREMER, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Greifswald. 
Translated from the German of the Second Filition 
(with Additional Matter and Corrections by the Author), 

By WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. 


“The work is admirably done throughout, with a com- 
pleteness which is simply wonderful when one remembers 
that Cremer is the first mariner who has burst into this 
unknown lexical sea. Tne essays are singularly full 
and even exhaustive No stucent of the Bible can use it 
without a feeling of gratitu’e to its learned and accom- 
plished author.“ Nonconformist. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


— — 


Now ready, crown 8 vo, 3s. 64. cloth, 


A T EVENTIDE. Discourses by N&rnemMIan 


Apams, DD, Senior Pastor of Union Church, 
Boston. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5+. cloth, 
EAUTY for ASHES. By ALEXANDER 


Dickson, Author of All about Jesus.“ 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3, 6d. cloth, 


HE OTHER HOUSE A Tale. By Mary 
R. Hiauam, Author of “ Cloverly.” 


“Most readable for its quiet and pleasant domestic 
sketches, chastely inspired and dawn.“ —-Noucoufor mist. 


London: James Nisbet and Co,, 21, Berners street. 


Now ready, price One Penny, 


Merx BISHOPS. Speech of Josxrn Cowen, 


sq., M. F., in the House of Cowmons, on the 
Bishoprics Bill, July 31, 1878. Revised by the Speaker. 


London: Liberation Society, 2, Serjeants’-ina. 
Newcastle: C. C. Koss, 35, Side. 


Now ready, price Ove Shilling, 
HE CASE for DISESTABLISHMENT in 
SCOTLAND. By the Kev. G. C. Hutton, D.D. 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster. row. 
Edinburgh: Oliphantand Co. Glasgow: Porteous Brothers. 


ROVISION for PUBLIC WORSHIP in the 
COUNTY of KENT: being a Full Analysis of 
the Accommodation Provided by all Religi Bodies in the 
Divisions, Districts, and Parishes of ihe Bounty. Compiled 
from Special Returns. 100 pp. 
Price Two Suillings and Sixpence. 


London: Bemrose and Sons, 10 P.ternoster Buildings. 


ANUSCRIPT SERMONS and BOOKS 

Bougut and Sold. Always on sale many thousands 
of MSS. and Lathograph Sermon; also a Series for tne year 
legibly written, Sound Church aod Evangelical, good 
composition. Specimeus Gratis. 

N.B.—Also a large Collection of LirHoGraPpuic MAanv- 
scrirr SERMONS, of the late Kev. W. Watson, known as 
8.P.0 , 6d. each, or 100 for £2. 

Another Collection, by the Rev. J. Rogers, of Manvu- 
script LITHOGRAPHS, ls. cach, or £4 for 100. 

‘Thomas Millard, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 
Post free Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal-street, Aberdeen. 
LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE, 


CONTENTS. 
I. Medical Advice and Instruc‘ions to the Invalid. 
2. Approved Prescriptio:.s for Various Ailments. 
3. Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss of 
Nerve Power, and Depression. 
4. Nervous Ailments— elf Treatment and Cure. 
5. ‘The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength. 


AZE’S ORIENTAL TOURS. Nineteenth 

deries. Starting 16th Oct., 1878, visiting Alexandria, 
Cairo, Pyramids, Suez Cana!, iswaila, Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Jordan, Dead Sea, Samaria, Nazareth, Damascus, 
Cyprus, &c. For detailed programmes of long and short 
tours see Tourist Gaactte,” 3d., p.st free of H. Gaze aud 
Son, 142, Strand, London. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’'S HOSPITAL and 
COLLtGE CLAS3K8S MATKICULATION EX 
AMINATION, UNIVERSITY of LONUVON.—A Class 
fur the January MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
will begin early in October. 
ot) Classics, Freuch, &c.—M. Laing, M.A. Trin. Coll., 
amb. 
(2) Mathematics, &c.—T. W. Bagshaw, B. A., St. John’s 
Coll., Camb. 
(3) Cuemistry—T. Eltofc, F.C.S. 
Fee for the whole Course, £10 10s. For (I) or (2), £5 5s.; 
3), £2 2% ‘The Classe is open to persons not attached to the 
edical School, ss well as to Stu: ets, 
For particulsre, applica ion miy be made, personally or by 
letter, to the Warden of the College, at his house, St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital, E.C. 


heated oo SE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BiSHOrVS StOKTFORD., 

Heid Master—Rev. K. AI I „OT, M A, Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Assisted by an able staff of residert and other masters. 
For terms, prospectuses, &c., apply to the Head Master, 

or Local Sec., Mr. A. Boardman. 


East of England Nonconformist School Company, Limited. 


Ir. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—JAS. FISON, M.A. (Lend.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
pes Matriculate or Graduate. 22 


Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 215, for Ocroner, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
. The First Violin, (Continned.) 
Lord John Hervey, 
. The Temple of Mars. By R. Hengist Horne. 
The Komance of Death. 
General Oglethorpe. 
Laten Keys. 
The Story of Dorothy Vernon. 
Our Old Actors— Macready. 
The Doleful Ballad of the Lady of Leon. 
Two Handsome People, Two Jealous People, and a King. 
„ Cases for Binding the volumes of “Temple Bar” can be 
obtained at all Booksellere, price One Shilling each. 


Richard Bentley and don, New Burlington-street. 


DO GOI OT Go Po 


—— 


On the 28th inst. will be ready, price One Shilling, 
Illustrated. 


B F R A „ 
No. 144, for OcrogxR, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
The Haunted Hotel: a Mystery of Modern Venice. By 
Wilkie Collins. Illastrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
Among the Thousand Islands. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
“A Tourist from Injianny.” By Bret Harte. 
The Reader of Plays. By Dutton Cook, 
Simpson of Bussora. By James Payn. 
Whar I saw in an Ant’s Nest. By Andrew Wilson. 
An Agamist’s Holiday. 
Famous Theatrical Kiots. By H. Barton Baker. 
The Return of the Native. By Thomas Hardy. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 
Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, W. 


—— —— 


On the 28th inst, will be ready, price One Shilling, 
Illustrated. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,774, for OctosRR, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 

Cupid: am Episode in the Career of Professor MacPelvis. 
Part Il. By George Augustus Sala. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. 

Sir Austen Layerd's Accusations and [ntrigues. By Malcolm 
MacColl. 

Sir Jubu Suckling. By George Barnett Smith. 

Ou Etber-Drimking and Extra-Alcoholic latoxication. By 
Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D. 

Betting on Races. By Kichard A. Proctor. 

The Lust Kaffirc War. By Frederick A. Edwards. 

The Law of Surnames. By Johu Amphlett. 

Table Talk. By Sylvanus Urban. 

Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, W. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (lamited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 

E. C, seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station. Capital, 
£1,000,000, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 
Purchase and Sale of productive and progressive House 
Property, and Improving the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes on the seli-supporting principle. Registered March 


15, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
lst issue, at par 4,000 shares Amount. . £100,000 
Zud „ £1 prem. 4.000 „ 1 100,000 
Ird „ £2 prem, 4,000 „ 1 100,000 
4th „ £3 prem. 4,000 „ 1 100,000 
9 16.000 Total. £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares is in course of allotment 
at £4 per share premium, of which upwards of ONE-THIRD have 
been already allotted. Keserve Fund at end of last year, 
£10,370 (ene mcreased by several thousand pounds). 

Various further profitable re-sales have been made. 

The present premium has been fixed to place ona fair level 
the old sharehoiders and present eutraats. 

The premium on the Sixth Isane will be fixed by the Board 
at such a sum as will protect the then existing shareholders, 
having in view the increasing prosperity of the Company. 
Estates purchased 113, for £514,002. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance Sheet, Share Application Form, 
and Pamphlet, entitled, “A Chat with tne Secretary,” 


apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


LUNACY LAWS. 


WV. the undersigned, having undertaken as a 
condition of his withdrawal from the last School 
Board contest, to examine into and pronounce a decision on 
the attem t made to confine the Rev. W. A. O'CONOR ia 
a luvatic asylum (see Report of Committee on Lunacy, p. 249) 
for suspecting that a calumny was privately circulated 
against his character, and having made tue promised 
examination, pronounce the folluwiag decision :— 
We flud— 

I. That no real or serious charge was ever made against 
Mr, O’Conor, 

2. That anonymous advertisements were published de- 
signed to lead him ani the public generally tu believe that 
such a charge did exist. 

3. Tnat Mr. O’Conor was more than justified in resisting 
and exposing such conduct. 

4. That from medical letters (copies of which are in our 

ou), and from our examinati n of other evidence, any 
charges against Mr, O’Conor’s character, mental or moral, 
are totally unfounded and unjustifiable. 
ABEL HEYWOOD (Mayor of Manchester). 
M. CURTIS (ex-Mayor of Manchester). 
JOHN ALEX. BEITH. 
Town Hall, Manchester, Oct. 29, 1877. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin,—Seventa Edition, 
poat free, 32 Stamps. 


| Page baie argh their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment ; with Remarks ou the Abu:e of Arsenic, 
Mercury, and other Keputed Specifics. 
G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


— 


Published by W. R. WIIcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 

London; and Printed by R. K. Bust and Co., Wine 

Court, Fleet Street, London, — WepwyerspayY, 
BerTemBer 25, 1878. 


